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While the RURAL WORLD is published 
at one dollar a year, it has temporarily 
allowed old subscribers to send actually 
NEW OR TRIAL subscribers with their 
own subscriptions at fifty cents a year, 
an order to largely increase the circulation 
aad influence of the paper. This price is 
tess than the cost of the white paper, 
oeresswork, folding, wrapping, mailing and 
orepaying the postage, saying nothing of 
any other of the large expenses of main- 
taining offices, paying salaries and con- 
ducting such a paper in a large city. Re- 
aewals, unless accompanied by one or 
more NEW subscribers must be at one 
dollar a year. All names are dropped as 
eoon as subscriptions expire. The month 
gamed en the address tag, pasted on each 
issue, shows the month subscriptions ex- 
pire, and renewals should be made two or 
three weeks before, so that names shal: 
act drop out of list. It is gratifying to 
the proprietor to be able to state, in his 
malf century’s experience in conducting 
this paper, it has never enjoyed the 
gatrofage and prosperity it now 
does. Its circulation is increasing in 
@ wonderful degree, and its advertising 
patrons, many of whom have used its 
columns for a quarter or a third of a 
century, are more than pleased with re- 
sults. Let all our friends unite and press 
forward in extending its sphere of influ- 
enee. It will do for others what it is doing 
for you, 80 the great 








OLEOMARGARINE AT THE STATE 
UNIVERSITY. 


Our Marion County, Mo., correspondent, 
“Cherry Dell,” states in his letter that 
appears on this page, that oleomargarine 
is served on the State University Board- 
ing Club tables. Does he know that this is 
the case? We should be very sorry to be 
assured that it is, and trust that he has 
been misinformed. It would certainly 
be a matter of deep regret to the people 
of the state who are opposed to fraud 
and law breaking to know that the Uni- 
versity of the State of Missouri gave 
sanction and countenance to the use as an 
article of food of so disreputable a sub- 
stance as oleomargarine. Admitting for 
the moment that oleomargarine is a 
wholesome article of food, the fact re- 
mains that it maintains its place in the 
market simply by deception and violation 
of law, and that ought to be enough to 
condemn its use. But we deny that oleo- 
margarine is a worthy substitute for but- 
ter with respect to wholesomeness, and 
can hardly think that University authori- 
ties who should be informed on this point 
would fail to object to its use. : 

Should ‘“‘Cherry Dell’s’’ statement prove 
to be true, how will the dairymen of the 
state feel? After years of effort they 
have secured the passage of a bill which 
provides for the establishment, if Gover- 
nor Dockery signs the bill, of a chair of 
Dairy Husbandry in the Agricultural Col- 
lege, a department of the State Univer- 
sity. To be told that oleomargarine, the 
substance that threatens, by fraud and 
law breaking, to destroy the dairy in- 
dustry, is used in the University Board- 
ing Club, would be a vicious blow in the 
face. 

We shall hope to hear from our corre- 
spondent that he was misinformed. 


CANDOR IN ADVERTISING. 


The RURAL WORLD published a com- 
munication recently which an advertiser 
construed as reflecting unfavorably on his 
goods, and in writing us suggested that 
in the interest of advertisers, such letters 
should not be published. In the communi- 
cation referred to the writer gave no 
names by which any one could tell what 
advertiser was referred to, thus, as we 
thought, taking particular care not to 
work injury through our columns, except- 
ing that the article tended to make read- 
ers more cautious about accepting fully 
all the statements made by advertisers. 

The fact should not be overlooked by 
advertisers that a publication of the char- 
acter of the RURAL WORLD is of value 
as an advertising medium because it is 
of value to its readers and is held in 
high esteem by them. Every one knows 
that every manufacturer of and dealer in 
an article of sale is very apt to regard 


the fact that thereis ground for differences 
of opinion, that all cannot see alike, and 
that instances of perfection attained are 
extremely rare. Is it the duty of a pub- 
lisher to ignore this last fact and to pub- 
lish only that of a commendatory char- 
acter regarding the articles advertised 
in his paper? To do so is to ignore the 
interests of his readers, and to do this 
means a diminution of his power to serve 
the best interests of legitimate adver- 
tisers. 

We do not look upon the advertising 
columns of a paper like the RURAL 
WORLD as merely a revenue-yielding fea- 
ture. With a proper regard for the char- 
acter of the advertisements accepted, this 
department can be as instructive to the 
general readers as any in the paper, and 
to the extent that readers can be made 
to appreciate this to that extent is the 
paper adding to its value as an advertis- 
ing medium. But this calls for honesty 
and candor—‘“‘the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth’’ must be told 
if the highest good to reader, advertiser 
and publisher is to be attained. 


AGRICULTURE AT THE WORLD'S 
FAIR. 


The Louisiana Purchase, the territory 
acquired by President Jefferson for the 
United States from France in 1808, com- 
prises at area of 1,087,735 square miles, 
divided into 14 states and _ territories. 
Within these states and territories there 
are 165,878,336 acres of land in cultivation, 
which are valued at $3,193,461,299. The 
annual value of the farm products of the 
Louisiana Purchase is $1,876,184,431. 

The annual value of the manufactures 
of the Louisiana Purchase is $1,006,332,611, 
and of the mineral products, $259,900,128. 
The combined value of the manufactures 
and mineral products is $1,266,241,739. 

The annual value of the products of the 

farms in the Louisiana Purchase exceeds 
the combined value of the manufactures 
and mines by the enormous amount of 
$609, 942,692. 
We present these otherwise tnconipre- 
hensible figures in this comparative way 
to emphasize the claim that agriculture 
has for recognition in the World's Fair 
that is to be held in St. Louis in 190. 
Scarcely will any one deny the claim in 
the face of the bare figures presented, for 
do not they prove the truth of the asser- 
tion so often made that agriculture is the 
basis of the nation’s prosperity and the 
people’s welfare? 

But conceding the fact, will it follow 
that agriculture will be accorded its just 
dues in the management of and arrange- 

Possibly not, for 

Ss as a class lack that aggressive- 

compels recognition. It is as- 

he men with the “‘pull,’”’ the 

politicians, be the ones who will be 

given prefermem with respect to appoint- 

ments, and that ass consequence of this, 

concentrated capital invested in manufac- 

turing and in the great market centers 

will have more consideration in the ar- 

rangements than will the vastly greater 

amount invested in agriculture, but which 
is widely scattered. 

But we trust that the governors of the 
various states of the Louisiana Purchase 
and of the Union will take a statesman- 
like view of the matter and see to it that 
agriculture is properly represented on the 
several state commissions, to the end 
that the most important industry of the 
world shall be adequately set forth in 
the St. Louis World’s Fair in 1908. 


FOR THE OTHER FELLOW. 


Every farmer that reads, be his read- 
ing ever so desultory, has had the im- 
proved methods of farming forced on his 
notice, for even city dailies will publish 
agricultural facts which may seem to 
them to be novelties. You know the novel- 
ty man with his novel advertising is the 
money making dependence of such papers, 
hence what may seem novel in farming 
operations, receives attention. Then, too, 
the farmers’ institute with the coterie of 
men versed in agricultural scientific facts 
has come to the very doors of the farm 
home and has announced that knowledge 
of the things which the farmer is apt 
to consider very commonplace must be 
acquired, that the soil must be studied, 
that plants and plant food are cold busi- 
ness factors, that animals and food ra- 
tions must be the known members of an 
equation, if the unknown member will be 
profit on sale day, that manure waste 
too oft represents what ought to be farm 
profits, that fungous disease must be 
fought in line with the origin of the dis- 
ease, while insect enemies must be routed 
in their breeding camps and according 
to manner of feeding. Yes, and much 
of what farmers call practical farming, 
but which has been evolved along lines of 
scientific investigation, is all being 
thrust upon the farmer’s notice. 

Many acquiesce in the reasonableness 
of the methods advanced, but think them 
not adapted to their special conditions— 
all right for the other fellow, but not 
practical in my special case. This is the 
rock upon which much of the practical 
information developed by our Experiments 
Stations is wrecked. *, 

The very fact that while the underlying 
principles are as fixed as the laws of 
the Medes and Persians, yet the applica- 
tion of them is as flexible as the condi- 
tions of the numberless farms of our 
broad land are varied; and this should 
prove to the farmer that they not only 
suit the other fellow’s conditions, but his 





own as well. At times farmers protest 


‘that the directions given are not suited 


From Bare Surroundings to this in Sixteen M 





difference between the thinking and the 
unthinking farmer. The principles must 
be studied and then made to suit one’s 
especial case. 

An instance of the value of knowing 
agricultural principles and being able to 
adapt them to one’s situation is found in 
the practice of Mr. Dreser of New York, 
the owner of one of the largest poultry 
farms in the country. He has studied the 
facts in connection with the moulting of 
chickens, the conditions necessary to com- 
pel the shedding of feathers, the foods 
that will induce growth of new plumage, 
and has thus learned how to compel his 
hens to moult in August, and to have 
them all feathered and ready for egg pro- 
duction for his high priced city custom- 
ers when they return from fashionable 
summer resorts. Mr. Dreser has simply 
taken cold scientific facts and made them 
suit his needs and thus make him dol- 
lars. His hens are made to loaf when 
eggs are low in price, and to work when 
the market price is paying. What the 
other féllow can do, so can you. 


FROM SOUTHERN IDAHO. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Thinking that 
some of your readers would like to hear 
from this part of the western country, 
and to know what their western brothers 
are doing, I make bold to write this letter. 

The days of the “‘wild and woolly west”’ 
have passed, and now the work of devel- 
oping and bringing forth the wealth of 
the fertile soil, the mines, the grazing 
land, and the timber, for the benefit of 
ourselves individually, and the public at 
large, is a work that should interest every 
man that is public spirited, and who has 
any desire to be a maker of history for 
the coming generation. Idaho is an em- 
pire in itself. It has the riches, and can 
produce everything that a people would 
need to complete their happiness and com- 
fort—mountains of minerals, from iron 
to gold; thousands of acres of the finest 
timber, miles upon miles of the richest 
grazing lands; valley after valley of the 
most fertile soil that will produce any 
fruit, vegetable or grain that will grow in 
a temperate climate, waterefa by never- 
failing mountain streams, which furnish 
all necessary water for irrigation pur- 
poses, and power enough to run the mills 
of the entire country. 

The care with which the sage brush 
land of Idaho can be transformed into a 
bower of trees, flowers and shrubbery, 
and a home beautified, may be imagined 
from the accompanying picture. 

On the first day of April, 1899, this 
house stood on bare ground, surrounded 
by nothing in the way of vines, grass or 
shrubbery, except a few straggling sage 
brush. The owner had the ground plowed, 
leveled and seeded to blue grass and 
clover, and began the planting of trees, 
etc. This picture was taken in July, 1900— 
just 16 months from the time the first 
work was done. Can anyone beat it? 

The productive possibilities of this soil, 
brought out by irrigation and intelligent 
cultivation, can hardly be realized by 
people acquainted only with the soil of 
the eastern country, nor can they compre- 
hend the,small area of farm land neces- 
sary in this country to meet the needs of 
a family for comfort and happiness. 

Anything can be grown here that will 
grow in a temperate climate. All products 
yield abundantly. Plenty of water for 
irrigation, fertile soil, good climate, where 
@ man can work out of doors all winter 
without any discomfort. All that a farmer 
could ask for is here. A good demand for 
the fruits of his labors. What more 
could he ask? 

Grain of all kind yields abundantly. 
Wheat from 2% to 4 bushels per acre, 
barley and rye from 30 to 60 bushels, oats 
from 60 to 90 bushels, and corn from 40 to 
7% bushels. Hay will produce from five 
to eight tons per acre; alfalfa and clover 
are cut three times during the season. 

Timothy can be cut twice. Hay sells 
readily from $5 to $8 per ton in the stack. 
Blue grass, red top, etc.,do remarkably 
well and make fine pasture. 

Mr. C. 8. Fosselman of Weiser, Idaho, 
[was awarded a silver medal at the Paris 
Exposition (1900) on his exhibit of apples, 
pears and peaches, with the following 
remarks by the Horticultural expert, Paris 
Commission: 

“Your. collection, as well as all of the 
Idaho fruit, is attracting a great deal of 
attention. There is none better grown 


ahywhere.” . s 
Apples, particularly the best winter va- 
rieties, are a source of great profit to the 





grower. The Idaho apple grower can com- 





to their immediate needs. This is just | pete with the world, for here the crop is 
as it should be, and what will make the | 


more certain. The soil contains the ele- 
ments necessary to produce size and qual- 
ity. It does not take so long to grow an 
orchard. The trees are prolific bearers, 
and the fruit is very fine in appearance as 
well as in quality. 

Last year ripe prunes shipped from 
Southern Idaho to London, sold for 12 
cents per pound. 

Few localities in the world can grow per- 
feet prunes. This section is one of the 
few. Our prunes grow larger, are of 
better quality and flavor, contain more 
sugar, and yield more to the tree than 
elsewhere. Even Oregon, Washington or 
California cannot equal the product of 
this section. 

Pears are worthy of much consideration, 
and are very profitable to the Southern 
Idaho grower. They bear at a young age, 
produce abundantly and there is always 
a good demand for this fruit. The winter 
Nellis is a pear much sought after by 
the Eastern dealer. It keeps until March 
of the following year. 

The Bartlett grown pete is very large, 

fine in flavor and appearance. Other varie- 
ties, both fall and winter, are equally 
profitable to the Idaho grower. 
* Peaches, apricots, nectarines, quinces, 
cherries, etc., need but passing notice, for 
in quality, flavor and abundance they 
rank closely with the apple, prune and 
pear. Small fruits such as strawberries, 
blackberries, dewberries, etc., yield 
abundantly. 

Poultry and bee keeping are engaged in 
with very satisfactory results. The cli- 
mate being dry, there is no tendency 
towards disease to carry off the fowls. 
There is always a good market for chick- 
ens and fresh eggs. 

Bees have a long season in which to 
work and the winters are not cold enough 
to make housing necessary. The exten- 
sive fields of alfalfa, acres of fruit and 
fruit blossoms, together with the abund- 
ance of wild flowers furnish the best of 
bee pasturage and no wet weather in 
spring or summer. This is an ideal local- 
ity for poultry and bee keeping. 

The United States Government should 
reclaim all the sage brush land by irri- 
gation, and thus converting it into a 
“Land of Promise.” 

CRAWFORD E. WHITE. 


A YOUNG FARMER TALKS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: On account 
of my inexperience in farming, I have 
been somewhat diffident about writing for 
publication, but having been requested so 
kindly to do so, will add my little mite 
to the helpful columns of the RURAL 
WORLD. I take great pleasure in reading 
the letters contributed by your corre- 
spondents. 

I cannot say that I have made any 
signal success yet as a farmer, but it is 
certainly my ambition and expectation 
not to form part of the rear guard of the 
army of agriculturists in the new order 
of events in this twentieth century. As a 
boy I learned to hold.a plow and use 
a hoe, and, by the way, not everybody 
knows how to cut weeds with a hoe. 

I have had only five years actual experi- 
ence in farming. As this is a gravelly, 
sandy, rocky soil, of course, we use chilled 
plows and what I know in regard to 
running a plow does not apply to a steel 
plow. I found that if I did not use a 
“hitch” of proper length, the point would 
wear off on the under side till it would 
have no “suck” and would not work. I 
cannot endure a piece of slovenly “‘break- 
ing,”” and while I do not cover the ground 
that some do, yet one will travel awhile 
before finding better work than mine. I 
found that a long hitch makes a plow run 
better in rocks. I never used a gauge 
wheel until a year ago, but would not 
like to be without one now. It makes a 
plow run so much steadier and takes off 
half the work. Of course, in “new” ground 
I take it off, as it is in the way, and then 
there is danger of breaking the castings. 

It has been my constant aim to increase 
the depth of soil in all the fields to ten 
inches, which is about as deep as my 
plow will well run. Of course, it is harder 
on my team to plow eight and ten inches 
deep than four or five, as is commonly 
done in this country; but I believe it pays, 
and I am not very fond of doing any 
work that I don’t think will pay. My 
idea is that a soil stirred ten inches deep 
will contain twice as much available plant 
food as one plowed only five inches deep, 
and will be capable of an increase of 50 
per cent in yield over the shallow soil. 

While cow peas have been in cultivation 
in‘ the United States for 18 years, yet 
only In the past few years have they at- 





tained any prominence here as a crop, 
and many can be found who have not yet, 
raised them. People are becoming in- 
formed pretty well now as to the ad- 
vantages of cow peas and they are be- 
ginning to be extensively planted. One 
great advantage they possess is the abil- 
ity to make a crop on land too thin for 
anything else, and very little cultivated 
land here will secure a satisfactory stand 
of red. clover, so that cow peas are 
great boon to the farmers here. 


sell and have learned to confine 
“‘patches’’ to the best ground on t 

I will have a total of ten or ele 

this year, but I expect that 

enough for my use. Beside raisigg enough 
wheat for bread, I will devote the remain- 
ing acreage to forage crops and annual 
pasture, as I have no permanent pasture. 
Too many try to raise corn-year after 
year on the same ground, andthe conse- 
quence is it gets so it will rais@nothing. 


times, and an old resident tol 
get rid of it. He said after clea 


grow nothing but corn for 40 year: 
crab grass would not bother. 


been to grow corn only about twice in 
succession and then change to some other 
crop. 

I shall experiment this year with oats 
as a hay crop, cutting them just when 
they commence to head well. If the re- 
sult pleases me [ shall put up quite a 
little “oat hay’”’ till 1 get enough timotny 
and red clover to supply my needs. I am 
writing too much of my affairs, so will 
quit. THOS. E. MOORE. 

Washington, Co., Ark. 


COW PEAS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I have been 
raising and feeding stock peas for several 
years, and the more I become acquainted 
with them the better I like them. ‘They 
are, indeed, a very profitable crop, if 
one wants to put them on the market. 
The peas bring a good price if held until 
sowing time, and there is usually a good 
demand for the hay. A great deal of it 
is baled after it is threshed. The ma- 
jority of the farmers say they would 
rather have it to feed after it has been 
threshed, claiming that stock eat it more 
readily; and it is much easier handled 
about the barn and mangers. Stock eat it 
with a great relish, and milch cows, when 
fed on it, give a good return in the milk 
flow and yield of butter. 

One year I had a pea patch and corn 
field in the same field. I cut the peas for 
hay, and after I gathered the corn I 
turned the cows in this combination field. 
I was very much surprised to see how 
they browsed on this pea stubble, in fact, 
they gave the stalk field a wide berth until 
almost all the pea stubble had vanished. 
The cow pea is not only a good paying 
and feeding crop, but is a good renovator, 
and puts new life into the soil. We think 
it is next to clover in this respect. In 
fact it is superior to clover on some soils, 
viz., on land that is too poor to grow 
clover peas will take hold and have a 
mechanical effect on the soil, so other 
crops may follow. 

Please don’t misconstrue my thoughts. 
Doubtless some will think that I’m 
“struck” on the cow pea. I am as far as 
it goes, but when it.comes down to the 
test, red clover is my favorite leguminous 
plant. Red clover and stock peas will oc- 
cupy portions of my land each year, as 
rotation crops, as long as I farm. 

Farmer friends, let me insist upon you 
giving more attention to these crops. And 
if you don’t know the various values they 
possess procure a Year Book from the De- 
partment of Agriculture and give it close 
perusal. 

PEA THRESHERS.—There are several 
machines in this locality that do very 
satisfactory work. I have noticed quite a 
good many inquiries in the RURAL 
WORLD about these machines, and I am 
more than willing to give any informa- 
tion on this subject that I can. 

The latest and best machine out for 
threshing peas is manufactured some- 
where in the East. A. F. MAXEY. 

Jefferson Co., Ill. 

Our readers will be very glad to hear 
further from Mr, Maxey, as to when he 
plants cow peas as a main crop for seed 
and hay, when he would plant for pastur- 
age when and how as a catch crop, 
how he plants, how much seed to the 
acre, what varieties, how he cultivates 
and how he harvests. All this informa- 
tion need not be put in one article; a 
series of short ones will be better.—Editor. 


A MARION CO. (MO.) LETTER. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: It has been 
chilly, cloudy, rainy and snowy for nearly 
three weeks. It is very hard on humanity 
even of the strongest type. I imagine it 
is also very hard on the myriads of de- 
structive insect pests. I say let the good 
work continue. I have learned how to 
take things as they come. This world is 
the testing ground; all good seeds that will 
grow and bear fruit will get planted in 
the garden prepared for them. I know a 
very intelligent man who made it a rule 
to curse the Almighty when it rained dur- 
ing harvest or at any time that it rained 
when he wanted to do anything. He is 
now in the asylum. 

My strawberries are very badly dam- 
aged by last year’s drought, although I 
had them well mulched. Peaches, apples, 





raspberries and blackberries, also pears, 
are promising an immense crop. 

G. W. Watters held an institute at 
Spalding recently. It was a very interest- 
ing meeting. He will hold one in this vi- 
cinity this week, when we are to organize 
for a two-day session next fall. We in- 
tend to make it a grand farmers’ picnic, 
where pmiums..will be awarded on 


Cream and B 
important part in the 


Scored by experts. 
be an 


from Columbia to do the scoring; but I 
showed them a bill of fare of the Univer- 
sity Boarding Club, on which appeared 
oleomargarine for breakfast, oleomarga- 
rine for dinner, oleomargarine for supper. 
We decided that the State University stu- 
dents do not know what butter is, so we 
may have to send for Buff Jersey’s man- 
ager to do the butter act. I intended to 
go to the Agricultural College at Co- 
lumbia, but if they do not know enough 
to eat butter at the University of our 
grand old state, I do not want to go there. 
I will go to the Iowa Agricultural School. 
Say, good people, do you know that the 
Legislature appropriated $25,000 for the 
club house? And now they serve oleom 
grine on the table. 

Metended a stock sale in 
terday. Ue rvtel . The creamery 
is doing extra well, and is meriting its 
patronage. Illinois people are buying 
farms here in reach of the creamery, and 
there will soon be need for a building 
twice the present size. Let the good work 
g0 on. 

A telephone company was organized here 
last week which tions 
here with the entire state and part of 
Tilinois, 

My barley and speltz are up, some oats 
sown, some corn ground plowed, but none 
are really in a hurry, as they now need 
more water in the subsoil for the crops 
in August. CHERRY DELL. 
~Hannibal;~ Mo, < 


Sot 
es 





HOW TIME IS SPENT. 
A Farmer's Opinion on the Subject. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Your edi- 
torial in the issue of March 27 on ‘“‘Time,”’ 
is timely and to the point. There is no 
class of laborers to whom time or a day’s 
work is of more value than the farmer, 
and no class of laborers squander so much 
time recklessly as they. The farmer never 
knows to a certainty the value, in dollars 


‘\and cents, of a day’s work. Not so with 


the day laborer, the clerk, mechanic or ar- 
tisan. Their day’s work is measured. 
They know that if they work they earn 
so much money; if they do not work they 
lose so much money. The farmer when 
plowing, planting, cultivating or harvest- 
ing, never knows what will be the gain 
of a day’s work well and promptly done, 
or the loss of a day’s work undone. The 
point I want to make is this: A day ora 
half day, or even an hour lost in plant- 
ing or sowing a crop, may delay the time 
of planting or sowing (caused by rains or 
unforseen circumstances), until such a 
time that complete failure is the result. 

Thirty years ago I got a few lessons 
along this line that I have not forgotten. 
I was a member of a grange and being 
the chief mogul for a time, it was very 
necessary (7?) that I attend every meet- 
ing. So about twice a month, work or no 
work, half a day or a day must be lost 
from the farm. As I did all my own work, 
everything stopped when I did, and I 
found at the end of the season I had 
lost heavily because of the neglect. A 
day’s planting was delayed for two weeks 
on account of rains and inability to get a 
planter. I was never able to make up for 
a day lost. Each succeeding day had its 
own work to be done. I have since found 
that by sticking strictly to business I 
have been enabled to keep up with my 
work and get it done in season. Yet I 
failed to profit by my former lessons and 
last year lost by neglect. We had been 
working hard all season and had things 
pretty well rounded up, when my son 
asked for three or four days’ leave to visit 
the fair and friends at our old home. The 
weather was fine and as we expected the 
thresher in a few days, we decided to 
thresh the millet from the shocks; and I 
let him go. It rained for two weeks. We 
could have stacked the millet in the two 
days of fair weather that preceded the 
rains. We lost at least $25. 

When one is crowded with work, what 
to do first and what to let wait, is often a 
sore puzzle, requiring thought and prompt 
action. Then the farmer has such a great 
variety of work to choose from, and at 
which he can spend his time. When the 
regular work is all done or the ground too 
wet to work, he can spend $10 or $15 for a 
shotgun and ammunition and go tramping 
through his neighbors’ fields, cutting holes 
in the hedge through which he and the 
stock may pass, shooting everything that 
flies; or he may spend the same amount 
of money for a sow and pig, and the. time 
in fixing a pen and nice dry shed for their 
comfort; or he can take his fishing 
tackle and go to the creek and spend the 
day gazing into the muddy depths of a 
frog pond, dreaming of whales and tad- 
poles; or he can take his knife and spend 
the day in his orchard pruning the limbs 
and hunting for borers. Then. he can 
choose between spending the day at the 
grocery or town spinning yarns and whitt- 
ling goods boxes or in helping his wife 


fix up a flower bed and in cleaning and: and more coming. 


beautifying the premises; or he can spend 


% or $10 a year for tobacco and smoke 
jit up or chew it and practice spitting 
at the stove door or a crack in the floor; 
| or use the same amount for tools to work 
j with on rainy days, and for periodicals 
for himself and family to read and im- 
prove their minds and keep up with the 
, world. Then again, he may spend a day 
repairing an old fence with old material 
and make it last six months or a year, or 
with new material make one that will be 
good for ten years; or he may put in a 
day hoeing the crab grass from a few 
sods of a neglected truck patch, or take 
s team and mowing machine and cut 
th&weeds on 10 or 12 acres of pasture, thus 
douWjing the amount of grass and adding 
s to the value of the farm, 

| e things could be multiplied in- 
definit@y, but I forbear. Every farmer 
Ss eyes open can see them. A 


finds to be done. 
bn Co., Mo. 


Cc. A. BIRD. 


THE SUNFLOWER. 


recent issue of the RURAL WORLD 
some interest manifested in the sunflower, 
I thought to give a bit of my own experi- 
ence in its culture and use. From my 
first season of farming this has been a 
regular and favorite crop with me, prov- 
ing most satisfactory both as a grower 
and a feeder. Planted and tended in like 
manner as corn, except that only a single 
stalk of sunflower is left in the hill, a 
good yield is inevitable, so, at least it 
proves on our sandy loam. It certainly is 
one of the best drouth-resisting plants in 
cultivation. The mammoth Russian is the 
favorite variety. 

No poultry raiser, perhaps, need be told 
of the benefits of the seeds in that de- 
partment, especially to moulters and lay- 
ers.. The eagerness of the birds to get 
at them and the gloss imparted to the 
feathers when sunflower seed forms a reg- 
ular portion of the diet, are unmistakable 
, indications in their favor. Furthermore, 
I am satisfied that a moderate daily feed 
of them through the cold weather pro- 
motes winter laying, provided other essen- 
tials of care are not lacking. Horses and 
cattle profit as much by their use as do 
fowls, and are quite as fond of them. 
Sleek, shiny coats are here in evidence and 
can be attributed to no other article of 
food. 
| When the plants are well advanced 
towards maturity we begin to feed the 
leaves, beginning with the lower ones. 
Once or twice a day the horses’ mangers 
are supplied with them alone or mixed 
with hay. In the latter case animals, 
which always eat the best first, will make 
way with the leaves before beginning on 
the hay. The common farmer, who has 
no scientific knowledge of feeding stuffs, 
can judge of an article only by its effects, 
and he employs the same logic in the care 
of his stock that determined his own 
choice of food, namely, whatever is par- 
ticularly relished is needed by the sys- 
tem. 
, This gradual stripping off of the leaves | 
never seems to retard the seed develop- 
ment. As soon as fully ripe, along in 
September, the seeds should be gathered 
before the birds find them, or they begin 
to shell. My method of harvesting is to 
cut off the heads, leaving a portion of the 
stem attached for a handle. The disks are. 
laid, seeds up, on an elevated surface out 
of doors, where they are left till thor- 
oughly dry. No matter if they are rained 
on, the water soon evaporates; it is the 
plant cells that are so slow to part with 
their moisture. 
| When the seeds are ready to shell, they 
are drummed out, a head at a time, 
against the inside of a barrel, thus stor- 
ing them at the same time. The barrels 
are covered and placed in the granary, 
where the contents keep perfectly and are 
always ready for use, 
| The bulky stalks, rich in potash, are the 
, next consideration. They have taken 
}much out of the soil and should be re- 
j turned. While some burn them and re- 
store only the ashes, it is a waste to do 
so, for few soils are rich enough in fiber 
or carbon, otherwise known as humus. 
I prefer to gather them, run them through 
the cutting box and add them to the 
compost heap, or scatter over the ground 
that produced them, to be turned under. 
I do not practice burning any growth that 
will improve the fertility or the mechan- 
ical condition of the soil if incorporated 
with it. M. A. HOYT. 

Michigan. 


ARKANSAS JOTTINGS.—It is common 
to speak of the weather like this: “I 
never saw the like,” “this beats all,’’ etc. 

I can truthfully say that I never ex- 
perienced such weather as March and 
April so far have vouchsafed us. 

I planted potatoes the first week in 
March, and they are just as they were 
‘when planted. Peach blooms are fading 
and the young fruit seems to be all right. 

Cattle are picking their living now. I 
ought to say milch cows that have been 
fed are, as-other cattle have been doing 
so all winter. During a residence of % 
years here, this winter just past, was the 
only one that did not afford snow or ice 
that would bear up a boy. Easter came 
in clear and cold. Oats three or four 
inches high. Very ,little corn planted. 
| Spring 15 days late. Eleven ) carloads 
mast hogs shipped from here to date, 

WM. MANNING. 





| Woodruff Co., Ark. 
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The Dairy. 








THE GROUT oleomargarine bill, after 
having passed the House by a large ma- 
jority, died in the Senate by reason of not 
coming to a vote. There was a clear ma- 
jority of the Senate in its favor, but every 
time it came up it was pushed aside by 
other business and the term of Congress 
expired by constitutional limitation with- 
out final action on the bill. It is confi- 
dently expected that it will be enacted 
next winter, but it will have to go through 
the regular process from the beginning. 





THE DILUTION SEPARATORS. 

The RURAL WORLD has received re- 
cently a number of letters from readers 
asking our opinion regarding the so-called 
tin-can or dilution separators. Our opin- 
ion of them will be quite clearly expressed 
by stating that the RURAL WORLD de- 
clines to insert advertisements of these 
contrivances in its columns. Advertising 
contracts from three different manufac- 
turers of dilution separators have recent- 
ly been declined by this paper, because 
we do not regard these so-called separa- 
tors as possessing sufficient merit to make 
it worth while for our readers to buy 
them. 

The method by which they are operated 
—diluting the fresh, warm milk with cold 
water—has. been carefully investigated 
and found to be inefficient as a means of 
getting a complete separation of cream, 
to have a bad effect on the cream and 
butter produced, and to make the skim 
milk practically worthless for calf feed- 
ing, because of the added water. Equally 
as good, and in some respects better, re- 
sults can be obtained by any other meth- 
od of deep settling in cold water. In our 
own dairy work we had our tinner make 
us a set of cans eight inches in diameter 
and 20 inches deep, these to be filled with 
milk fresh from the cow and as quickly 
as possible set in cold water. No dilu- 
tion separator made will produce better 
results than will this method with respect 
to separation of cream, and the skim 
milk will not be rendered worthless by 
being diluted one-half with water. For 
ordinary home use it is better and cheaper 
than a dilution separator. For a business 
of sufficient moment to be called dairying, 
a centrifugal separator, such as we are 
advertising, should be obtained. 


BUTTER SLOW IN COMING. 

Floyd R. Howell, of Shelby Co., Mo., 
a little boy 11 years old, wrote us recently 
saying that he had the churning to do 
and asked us to tell him what was the 
cause of the butter being so long in com- 
ing. It took two to seven hours of churn- 
ing to bring the butter. The milk, he 
says, is from two Jersey cows, fed on 
bran and corn fodder twice a day, and 
salted once a week. 

We know from experience how to sym- 
pathize with Floyd, for as a boy we had 
the churning to do, and have- gone 
through the experience of churning hour 
after hour until arms seemed about ready 
to fall off and back almost broken in ‘two. 

The most common cause of slow churn- 
ing is in having the cream too cold. No 
one should attempt to make butter with- 
out being provided with a dairy thermom- 
eter with which to test the temperature 
of the cream. One can be bought for 2 
cents. 

The colder the cream the longer it will 
take to churn. In creameries where the 
churn is worked by a steam engine the 
practice is to have the cream compara- 
tively cold—say 54 degrees F.—because a 
better quality of butter is made than 
when the cream is warmer. In the cream- 
ery it is expected that the churn will run 
about an hour. For hand churning at 
home this is too long; so one must have 
the cream warmer—say 58 degrees in 
warm and 60 in cold weather. These tem- 
peratures must, however, be modified to 
suit other conditions. In a cold room the 
cream must be warmer than otherwise. 
Cream from different cows and different 
breeds varies with respect to the churning 
temperature. Jersey cream, as a rule, re- 
quires a comparatively high temperature. 
The character of the feed will modify the 
proper churning temperature. It is said 
that excessive feeding of cotton seed in 
the South makes a very high churning 
temperature necessary—70 to 72 degrees 
being not uncommon. Sweet cream must 
be churned at a lower temperature than 
that well ripened, and a rich, heavy cream 
lower than a thin cream, other things be- 
ing equal. Then the construction of the 
churn, speed and amount of cream are 
all factors in determining the churning 
temperature. Another important factor 
is the length of time the cow has been in 
milk. ‘Cream from a farrow cow is harder 
to churn than that from a fresh one, and 
must have a higher temperature. 

Thus it is seen how important it is to 
know the temperature of the cream when 
it is put into the churn, and one must 
know many things about the cream to 
be able to intelligently modify the tem- 
perature to suit the conditions. It is too 
much for an eleven-year-old boy to master 
easily, but his father or mother will prob- 
ably help him in the matter. 

We will be glad to have Floyd write 
us again and tell'us more about his cows, 
théfr feed and water, how the milk is 
handled and skimmed, kind of churn used 
and ther facts that may occur to him. 








Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Has won success far beyond the effect 
of advertising only. 

The true secret of its wonderful popu- 
larity is explained entirely and only, 
by its unapproachable Merit. 

upon a prescription , which 
cured people conside incurable, 
which a wonders astonish- 
ing to the medical profession, - 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Includes the concentrated values of the 
best-known vegetable remedies, united 
such an original and peculiar com- 

b ion, proportion and process as to 
secure curative power peculiar to itself. 
Its cures of mild and extreme cases 
of scrofula, eczema, psoriasis, and 
every kind and degree of humors, as 
well as catarrh and rheumatism—prove 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 

the best blood purifier ever produced. 

Its cures of d , biliousness, 

poreomceoes, hoes of apuese — 

ach tonic, nerve-builder and th 
ww the world has ever known. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
to take it TODAY. Get HOODS 


FARM CREAM SEPARATORS. 

Rural World Readers Are Interested in 
the Subject of Using Cream Separators 
on the Farm. 





On invitation of Secretary F. D. Coburn, 
of the Kansas State Board of Agricul- 


ture, an address was delivered at the 
board’s recent annual meeting by Mr. 
Geo. Morgan, a long-time, observant 


dairy and creamery man, on that sub- 
ject. Mr. Morgan is entirely convinced 
of the desirability of the milk-producer 
having his separating done at home ra- 
ther than at the factory or station, and 
some of his observations are as follows: 

The value of the farm separator to the 
private dairyman has already passed the 
experimental stage. The evidence of our 
experiment stations and the testimony 
of all who have made a careful, intel- 
ligent comparison between the gravity 
system and the modern cream separator 
is practically a unit in favor of the lat- 
ter for the private dairyman. The ques- 
tion as to its advantages in localities 
where creameries are established is one 
upon which there is much difference of 
opinion. The most serious problem con- 
fronting creameries at this time is that 
of operating expenses. This applies alike 
both to creamery and patron, whether 
under co-operative or proprietary man- 
agement, it makes but little difference. 
All are vitally interested in the expense 
account. If the eastern creamery enjoys 
a patronage of from 10,000 to 30,000 pounds 
of milk per day, while many of our cream- 
eries are running along at from 3,000 to 
5,000 pounds, then we have lost much of 
the advantages we possess on account of 
our cheaper dairy foods in the increased 
cost of operating. Evidently, as long as 
present conditions exist, some system of 
centralization is inevitable. 

The farm separator, we think, will as- 
sist greatly in solving this problem. It 
means a minimum of labor with a maxi- 
mum of profit. The product is carried in 


the 
sed form from the patron to 
a, In our state, dairying is inci- 


dental to beef and pork production. The 
conditions at times are peculiar and per- 
plexing. The farmer has a way of put- 
ting the creamery on half rations of milk. 
When times and crops are good, it is no 
uncommon thing to find him at milking 
time quietly sitting on the fence with a 
complacent smile upon his countenance, 
as he watches the calf do the milking, but 
when reverses come, the cow and the 
creamery are counted amongst his best 
friends and assets. Where large invest- 
ments are made in skimming stations and 
these spells strike the patrons, it often 
proves very disastrous to the manage- 
ment, as they feel compelled to keep 
running, though the patronage has gone 
below any chance of profit. We feel safe 
in saying that fully one-third of the skim- 
ming stations in this state from October 
to May do not pay running expenses. It 
is in these localities where the farm sep- 
arator will prove of the greatest benefit. 
If the patronage is light then the expense 
is correspondingly light. We place the 
average cost of a skimming station at 
$1,000 and the average cost of operating 
at $600 per annum. This, of course, will 
include interest, taxes, insurance, break- 
age, wear and tear, labor and fuel. Many 
stations’ now running in Kansas do not 
average over 1,500 pounds of milk every 
other day during the fall and winter. 
Forty cows at 20 pounds of milk per day 
per cow will produce 1,600 pounds of milk 
in two days. Here is an investment, then, 
of $1,000 with $50 per month expense to 
handle the milk of 40 cows. 

At points where the patronage is liberal 
any radical change would not be advisa- 
ble. It will to a great extent work its 
own way. But at these weaker, non-pay- 
ing stations much good can be accom- 
plished by the use of the farm separator, 
especially in territory where the distance 
is too great to haul milk. True, to carry 
out this plan the farmer must make an 
investment for which he is amply com- 
pensated in the increased value of the 
skim milk and the convenience of having 
it on the farm morning and evening to 
be fed while warm, sweet and fresh and 
in the best possible condition to be fed 
to the young animal. The milk patron 
often suffers a severe loss on account of 
his Sunday’s milk during the heated term. 
He also loses again by feeding new milk 
to the calf for six or eight weeks on ac- 
count of the danger incurred in feeding 
the creamery milk. Where milk is fed 
from the farm separator by careful man- 
agement and the use of Kaffir corn-meal, 
the calf can be put upon the skimmed 
milk at 15 days old. It has been our ex- 
perience that the patrons with from 10 
to 15 cows save enough in one year to pay 
for a $100 machine. 


ACID TESTS FOR CREAM. 


A Paper by E. W. Curtis, Council Grove, 
Kan., Read at the llth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Missouri Dairy Association. 





The object of the acidity test for show- 
ing the amount of acid in cream or milk 
is comparatively new, although the process 
of testing for acid has been known among 
chemists many years. Until the last year 
or two very little attention has been paid 
to the amount of acid in cream as an in- 
dex of the quality of said cream. Our 
dairy schools and best buttermakers, how- 
ever, have of late given the matter much 
attention, and to-day many of our best 
equipped dairies and creameries have 
them in use. The annual report of the 
Dairy Commissioner of Iowa, published 
recently, states that at the present time 
108 of about 950 creameries in that state 
are using the acidity test. 

It may be that some of my hearers have 
not studied the causes that have led to 
the adoption of the acid test for cream 
and for such I will discuss them briefly, 
asking meanwhile the indulgence of those 
who are using the test and have given 
the matter some thought. 

Any person who invents some system or 
instrument whereby the old “rule of 
thumb” or guesswork is superseded is 
entitled to credit as a public benefactor. 
Thus, in dairy lines the inventor of the 
thermometer as a measure of temperature 
was a great man and a benefactor. The 
inventor of scales of many centuries ago 
and to-day unknown has provided a just 
arbiter between buyer and seller of all 
commodities and from which there is no 
appeal (unless it be to another pair of 
scales). Then, in later days, in 1889, Dr. 
8. H. Babcock of the University of Wis- 
consin gave to the world free a standard 
rule of measure for buyer and seller of 
milk and cream, and dairymen every- 
where in the world to-day love to honor 
him, the inventor of the Babcock tester, 
as a scientific and as a true and generous 
man. 

The acidity test today follows these 
great inventions and, in my opinion, is 
as worthy of adoption. But why adopt it? 
What is it? And what for? My unsup- 
ported opinion is worth little and the 
questions crowd us for answer. 
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"For a moment let us notice the souring 
of milk and ripening of cream. These 
common phenomena are caused by the lit- 
tle bacteria of which we read so much. 
If it were not for these minute plants, 
25,000 of which placed side by side would 
only reach an inch, cream and milk would 
remain sweet forever. I have tested milk 
in which the bacteria had been killed that 
was one year old, and it is quite possible 
to keep milk that long. 

As there are many species of plants in 
the field so there are many species of 
bacteria to be found in milk. Most of 
the germs found in milk, however, pro- 
duce lactic acid as a by-product, and in- 
deed all of the desirable ones do. Thus it 
is that the greater the number of bacteria 
present the more lactic acid will be 
found, and whenever we find more lactic 
acid we will find that our cream is riper 
and up to a certain point our butter will 
have more flavor. If, then, we have a 
method for measuring lactic acid it will 
be seen that we have a measure of the 
ripeness of our cream, 

The butter markets of the world to-day, 
with few exceptions, demand ripened 
cream butter. The butter markets of this 
country demand not only ‘ripened cream 
butter, but that high, quick flavored but- 
ter that comes from high ripening. It 
then appears to be necessary for us to 





ripen our cream uniformly to that point 
that will give us the fine aroma asked for. 
I say uniformly, for it is of the utmost 
importance to produce high flavored 
goods not once in a while, but all the 
time. With an acidity tester like the one 
I have here we can tell at any time how | 
much ripeness’ we have, and it is not nec- | 
essary to churn until we gain a certain 
acidity, thus insuring a uniform quality 
of butter at all times. 
can, with a little experience, so regulate 
his temperature or amount of starter as 


certain hour at which he is accustomed 
to churn. For example, if he separates 
in the morning and wishes to churn the 
following day at 4 o’clock a. m., he would 
probably add the starter and cool his 
cream to ripening temperature at once 
after separating. This temperature will 
depend on the amount of starter used, but 
we will suppose it is 70 degrees, a com- 
mon temperature used at this time of 
year. Between 4 and 5 o'clock in the 
afternoon I would take an acidity test 
of my cream and we will suppose that 
this test shows 0.6 of 1 per cent of lactic 
acid. In that event I would advise our 
buttermaker to chill to 50 degrees or low- 
er at once, and by churning time in the 
morning. he would probably have .68 of 
1 per cent of lactic acid, which is some- 
where close to the proper amount. The 
chilling to 50 degrees would check the 
growth of the bacteria and the acidity 
would gain very slowly after that. 

We will suppose another case: say, at 4 
o’clock in the afternoon our buttermaker 
finds his acidity to be only .4 of 1 per 
cent. He could hold his temperature at 
70 degrees until he gains more acidity, 
to be followed by chilling when the proper 
amount of acid is secured. Suppose still 
another case: our buttermaker has added 
too much starter and by the use of the 
acidity test at 4 o’clock he discovers that 
he has .68 per cent of lactic acid. I would 
advise either chilling very cold, adding 
a little salt to the cream, or churning that 


evening. 
Any buttermaker will find that he has 


made a big jump toward uniformity of 
product if he will use an acidity tester and 
ripen to a certain point, say .68 of 1 per 
cent. Month by month and year after 
year his butter will be practically the 
same. / 

A question naturally rises here: If we 
have more flavor by ripening to .68 of 1 
per cent, why not continue the ripening 
process to .7, .8 or even .9 of 1 per cent? 
If we get a fine flavored butter at .68 per 
cent, why would not our flavor be higher, 
rosier, better at the higher percentages 
of acidity named? If a little is good more 
is surely better. But it doesn’t work that 
way. Our buttermakers have found that 
if they ripen too high or much over .7 of 
1 per cent, they are liable to have poor, 
rank, off-flavored butter: And our bac- 
teriologists, in studying the matter, have 
found that the growth of nearly all lactic 
acid producing bacteria is checked by the 
acid they themselves produce, after they 
have gained about .7 of 1 per cent. When 
they reach this point, they gradually stop 
growing and multiplying and other spe-' 
cies of bacteria which have been dormant 
so far and which are not affected by 
the lactic acid, begin at once to grow and 
will soon take the field, like crab grass in 
a weak stand of alfalfa. The by-prod- 


usually quite harmful, and will produce 
flavors one would better expect to find 
around a tannery than a cream vat. 

The point to which it is safe to ripen 
will vary slightly with the starter used, 
condition of milk, etc., but in general 
terms I would not advise ripening to over 
-7 of 1 per cent acidity—.65 per cent is 
better, because at very little over this the. 
growth of lactic acid producing bacteria 
is checked and undesirable species of bac- 
teria will get in their work. 


A word of advice in passing. I have 





A buttermaker j 


| 
to have a certain degree of acidity at a) 


ucts of the second set of bacteria are | +4 


been in a great many creameries and ex- 
amined their butter, and I think as a rule 


more butter is over-ripened than under- 
ripened. When we shall be able to use 
the right kind of a starter and, by the 
use of the acidity test, know exactly 
when to stop ripening, then will our but- 
termakers have made a long stride for- 
ward in their chosen calling. 

A consideration of the subject would 


jnot be complete should I not state that 


I believe a reaction is setting in among 
butter buyers against high flavored, aro- 
matic butters. They are finding out that 
while, as a rule, this kind of butter will 
please the popular palate, yet, after all, 
it is not as good a keeping butter under 
commercial conditions as butter that is 
made from cream of somewhat lower 
acidity. And, again, our buttermakers in 
trying to produce this butter are apt to 
ripen too close to the danger line, with 
the result that sometimes their product 
will be way off. 


BUFF JERSEY reports one day’s milk- 
ing and churning as follows: Morning’s 
milk from 33 cows and heifers, 300 pounds; 
night’s milk, 316 pounds; total, 616 
pounds. Fed to calves, 22 pounds, leav- 
ing 594 pounds of milk for butter making, 
and from which 34% pounds of butter 
were made, or more than 5.8 pounds of 
butter to the 100 pounds of milk, and more 
than an average of one pound of butter 
per cow. 


THE PALMYRA, MO., CREAMERY.— 
The time has about arrived when Mr. 
Rohrer will begin shipping cream to St. 
Louis. He has a very advantageous con- 
tract with a big St. Louis dairy which 
will take all the good cream he can fur- 
nish from about April ist to the last of 
September, and for this cream he will be 
paid far better prices than he would get 
if he turned it into butter. This will 
mean better prices for his patrons, as 
Mr. Rohrer always divides profits with his 
patrons. But now comes the rub. He will 
get two kinds of cream. Some of his pa- 
trons will bring him cream that he can 
ship to St. Louis. Others will bring him 
cream that will not do to ship and this 
he will have to churn. It will not be 
worth as much as the cream he ships 
and of course he cannot pay as much for 
it. It would not be fair to the patrons 
who take good care of their milk and 
get it to the creamery in a condition to 
ship if Mr. Rohrer paid the others who 
do not take care of their milk the same 
price for their goods. The La Grange 
creamery has two prices, one for cream 
fit to ship and the other for cream only 
fit to churn.—Marion Co. Herald. 





THE MAN AND THE WHEEL. 





The wheel in its various applications 
to the industrial arts, from the crude 
cart-wheel of the ancients to the whirling 
shaft of the modern dynamo, has been one 
of the most important factors in the evo- 
lution of the race. Take away all the 
wheels of the 20th century world and we 
would have very little civilization left. 
While we believe that much depends upon 
the man—“the man hind the guns” 
wins the battle; the man behind the plow 
makes the crop—at the same time we can- 
not expect as much work or as good re- 
sults from the man who is hampered by 
having to use inadequate tools as from 
the man who employs up-to-date methods 
and has an up-to-date equipment. Take 
the matter of farm wagons as an illus- 
tration. For years we used for farm work 
wagons with the old, narrow-tired, high 
wheels. Every time we put a load on 
we lifted about twice as high as there 
was any need of, every time we drove 
across a field we cut into the ground 





 ~ “Ne more High Wheels for me, Neighbor.”’ 


about twice as deep as was necessary; 
every time we started the horses we 


one-half. The handy n 
ular at —, for‘all farm hauli 


ectric Wheel Co. at Quincy, IIL, 
who have always been recognized as the 
leaders in this line of goods, and 
their fair business methods and the 


quality of their, products, have made the 
a stand for all i is ex- 
jen’ wagon making. ey make 
metal wheels of all descriptions for - 
ons and implements of all kinds, and 
sell either a wagon complete or a set of 
wheels for an old running . If you 
have not a low down handy wagon we 
iow that ll pay_you to in 


FEEDING SKIM MILK TO CALVES. 


The Nebraska experiment station has 
just issued Bulletin No, 68, which treats 
of the subject of raising calves. In the 
experiment comparisons are made be- 
tween raising calves on separator milk 
and allowing them to run with their 
dams. Residents of Nebraska wishing the 
bulletin may obtain it free of tcost by 
writing to the agricultural experiment 
station, Lincoln, Neb. 

Following is a digest of the bulletin: 

This experiment is an attempt to show 
the profit of raising beef calves on sep- 
arator milk as compared with that deriv- 
ed from allowing them to suck their dams. 

To start this experiment western grade 
Hereford and Shorthorn cows were select- 
ed, the aim being to secure individuals 
uniform in respect to date of calving, type 
and milking tendency. 

The cows were divided into two lots, lot 
1 being taken from their calves, while lot 
2 were allowed to run with them. 

The animals in both lots were weighed 


‘Jonce a week and all rations carefully 


measured ant recorded. 

The calves fed by hand made good gains 
during the first five months, but not equal 
to the lot running with the cows. 

When the two lots were put on feed af- 
ter the test there was not much difference 
in the condition or form, but the sucking 
calves were smoother and better fleshed. 

After weaning the handfed calves had 
the advantage, being accustomed to ra- 
tions of dry forage and grain. At the end 
of the year there was practicaly no differ- 
ence either in appearance or weight be- 
tween the two lots. 

To find the difference in the cost of rais- 
ing the two lots all food was charged to 
both cows and calves at market price, 

In this test it was found that a skim 
milk calf could be raised to six months 
old at a cost of about $9 for all food con- 
sumed. 

Labor was not taken into consideration 
owing to the great difficulty in finding a 
fair basis. 

The cows used in the experiment were 
more inclined toward beef than milk pro- 
duction, but still they averaged 3,992 
pounds of milk and 158 pounds of butter 
fat during the milking period. This 
amount of butter fat would make 184 
pounds of butter, which would be the 
amount charged to -each sucking calf. 

As to the quality of the two lots, at the 
age of 14 months it was quite impossible 
to detect any difference between the suck- 
ing and skim milk calves. 





WHITE SCOURS IN CALVES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The article 
in a late issue of the RURAL WORLD 
on calf cholera, from the Nebraska State 
Veterinarian, gives an exact description 
of the disease known in Kansas and S. 
W. Missouri as white scours. The vet- 
erinarian is right in saying it is a fatal 


remedy after the disease has developed. 
The preventive method he advises is good, 
but where is the farmer who can or will 
carry it out? 

The following remedy, if used before 
the calf is dying, will effect a complete 
cure: 

One oz, magnesia, one oz. bismuth, 2 
oz. kino. 

Mix and give a heaping teaspoonful in 
a little milk and repeat in two or three 
hours. The third dose usually gives re- 
lief, but in extreme cases use it at irreg- 
ular intervals for several days. 

This recipe can be filled at any drug 
Store for about 30 cents. Used in time, 
and, even if it causes the loss of sleep, 
I guarantee a cure. .I have had some 
calves to be troubled with bloody flux aft- 
er getting over the scours. In these cases 
I have found the best remedy to be a ta- 
blespoonful of castor oil, half a teaspoon- 
ful of laudanum and half t ful 


disease, but wrong in saying there is no & 


ARMSTRONG @ buch oi ¥ 
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R every purpose where White Lead 
is required, that made by the “o/d 
Dutch process’ of slow chiifosion is 
the best, because of its superior density, 
its uniformity and durability, — 

The brands named in margin are genuine 
‘old Dutch process”” White Lead, the best 
it is possible to manufacture, and which 


have long been recognized as standards of 


For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD COM- 
PANY’S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 
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National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 
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It is very amusing to see how our “ would-be competitors *’ 


now prate about 


TESTS AND TESTIMONIALS 


In the peat they have been very fast to advocate tests, but they have been beaten 


so many times by 


The Improved United States Separator 


they are now trying to cast slurs on all tests and di di 


all testi 





hen they were competing with inferior separators and they could sometimes 


TESTS AND TESTIMONIALS 


beat, then 


were in great favor with them and they were advisin 
the contract,” but now that they are competing with 


the public to believe that 


everybody to “ put it right in 
a better separator they wish 


Tests are Fake and Testimonials are Bought 


claiming they are manufactured out of whole cloth and that it is impossible to locate 


the places or the persons, 


n this connection we call attention to the following state- 


ment and ask if they have any trouble in locating it. 


Three U. S. Separators to one of all other makes 


Poucukeepsig, N. Y., October 23, 1900. 


Fourteen years ago this month we starte: 
recommended by your agent, fitting the build 


and using the Cooley Creamers for the 
all these years until a year ago last mont 


‘es and we believe the U 


d our creamery on the co-operative plan 
ing with machinery from your Company, 
atrons. We have run on this same plar for 

we 
using more than three to one of the 
mak 


ut in separators. Our patrons are 
S. Separators over all other 


. S. Separator to be the best on the market. 


We are still working the cream gathering plan and believe it to be the best for the 


rural districts, where unavoidab! 
creamery. We are satisfied with 
cheapest. No farmer can afford to 
within a half mile of the creamery, 


they are painfully aware that the LaGrange 
that there are so many more United 


were their efforts. 


some of the patrons are a long distance from the 
it because we believe it to be the best and the 
hitch up and carry his own milk, even if he live 
if he can 
average cost to each patron per day of 844 cents, 


H. R. HOYT, President LaGrange Creamery. 


As the main works of the DeLaval Scgemter Co. are located at Poughkeepsie, 


get it done, as we have this year, at the 


reamery is right under their shadow and 


States S h i 
aroundthem. They tried hard to keep the U. & out, h von tee eke 


canvassing there in their endeavors to do so, but 


as eight men 


out, having as aeey 
ows how vain 


Mr. Hoyt’s letter s! 


Merit is sure to win, which is why the U. S. is so popular. 


Readers will remember that these “‘would-be competitors’ advertised that the * 
tor business *‘is perforce productive of fraudulent claims and misrepresentations 


of facts.” 


The dairymen can judge from this frank admission of theirs what they 


have been compelled ** perforce ”’ to do to get their tests and testimonials. 
We have never been compelled to resort to dishonest methods or make dishonest 


claims or claim a Grand 


Prize at Paris, as our ** would-be competitors” did 
we By ‘ petitors’’ did, wher the 
Official lists of awards showed none was awarded 


them. How is this for a Fake Claim? 


The Improved United States Separator . 


has merits sufficient to win without such dishonorable methods. It is acknowledged 


The Standard Separator of the World | 


For further information and illustrated circulars, write 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 


air 





Bellows Falls, Vt, 





turpentine. CHAS, W. KINLEY. 
Miami Co., Kan. 





A CREAMERY FOR SALISBURY. 





By the Salisbury, Mo., Press-Spectator 
we learn that the people of that com- 
munity are considering the feasibility of 
establishing a creamery. Mr. Miller, 
the creamery man at Macon, Mo., was 
in Salisbury recently by appointment to 
advise with the farmers regarding the 
matter. In the course of his remarks 
Mr. Miller read the following from a re- 
cent issue of a South Dakota paper: 

“To-day the patrons of the Champeny 
creamery drew their checks for their 
June butter, for which 15c a pound was 
paid, says the Mitchell, 8. D., Repub- 
lican. The price was very good con- 
sidering the eastern market. During that 
month Mr. Redford stated that over 400,- 
000 pounds of milk were delivered at the 
creamery and the skimming station. Some 
of the farmers who are patronizing. the 
creamery drew some large checks for 
their June butter, Charles Borenson, who 
lives south of town, standing at the head 
of the list with a check for $110, and sev- 
eral others went over the $100 mark. The 
total amount of money paid out to farm- 
ers was about $2,600. The men who are 
patronizing the creamery are the ones 
who best understand its benefits and 
would not under any consideration see it 
abandoned from the business of this 
county. It brings in the cash check ev- 
ery month of the year and goes a long 
way toward the monthly expenses and 
adding to the farm machinery. The 
creamery is one of the permanent insti- 


tutions of Davidson county and we hope 





to see it patronized even more liberally 
than it now is.” 

The ‘‘Press-Spectator” says the outlook 
for a creamery at Salisbury is encourag- 
ing. We will simply add, the people of 
Salisbury can’t encourage a more worthy 
enterprise. 


A MILK CONDENSARY.—We are ex- 
pecting to secure at our county seat, Ef- 
fingham, the location of a branch plant 
of the Helvetia Milk Condensing Com- 
pany of Highland, Illinois. 

The plant must be assured 10,000 lbs. 
of milk per day to begin with and will 
uSe all that can be supplied. 

A. D. McCALLEN. 

Effingham Co., Ill. 


M. E. Moore, Cameron, Mo., writes: 
Have just made some sales of heifers 
bred to my Shadybrook Gerben De Kol 
bull. One of them was to Mrs. K. M,. 
Currier of Canaan, N. H., who bought 
Kroontje Carlotta Mechthilde, one of my 
show heifers which as a calf won first and 
sweepstake prize at St. Louis. Mrs. Cur- 
rier writes: ‘Carlotta arrived in fine 
condition. I am very much pleased with 
her and find her all I expected from your 
description.”” Mr, Robert Ralston, Con- 
way, Ia., came here and selected four fine 
heifers for foundation stock of a _ herd. 
They are all well bred, combining the 
largest butter records. Mr. Ralston had 
previously purchased of me a Bontje bull 
that will head the herd. Capt. E. W. Ste- 
vens of Sedalia has purchased of me two 
heifers, Carlotta, Lady Netherland and 
Josephine Mechthilde, which go to dis- 
Place two Jerseys. To Hal G. Stevens, 
Decatur, Ill., I have sold a daughter of 





CREAM SEPARATORS, 


Hand-power and‘dairy size steam 
turbizes 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
is unequalled for close skimming, 
easy running,durability and economy 
Prices, 850 to $125 
Agents wanted, Write for catalogue. 
The International Cream 
Separator Co. 
N. W. Cor 10th and Cherry Sis. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Reg. JERSEY CATTLE, 


Rich mi to make finest quality butter 
First prize World’s Fair stock. Two extra ‘young 
A Golden Lad herd bu!l. 

L. E. SHATTUCK, Stanberry, Mo. 





bulls for sale. 





Maryke 3d’s Gerben, the great show cow 
that won the butter test at St. Louis in 
1898, where she made in public 3 pounds 
4 ounces of butter in 24 hours. To'the Mis- 
souri State Lunatic Asylum No.’ 1 I have 
sold my yearling bull, Artis Sir Parthe- 
nia, that won the first prize at Atlanta, 
Ga., and at Lincoln, Neb.; also ‘first at 
head of young herd. He is the second. bull 
I have sold to this asylum. Have also 
sold to Asylums Nos. 2 and 8 their Hol- 
stein cattle. ‘ 
MUNICIPAL MILK SHOPS.—The cor- 
poration of Liverpool, England, has open- 
ed depots for the sale of milk scientifical- 
ly “humanized” for consumption by in- 
fants. These stores are situated in.vari- 
ous parts of the city and-.are under.. the 
control of the chief medical officer. ‘The 
instructions for the guidance ‘of the 'cus- 
tomers are explicit and must be followed 
closely. i, : Mite 
The price for a week’s supply for an in- 
fant is about 29c; for a day Sc. This fs the 
beginning of the dream of Bellamy. when 
all necessities will. be furnished by.. the 
government. Late 
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[This company will do exactly as it promises.—Editors.) 
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IMPORTANT INSECTICIDES. 


“Farmers’ Bulletin No. 19,” published 
by the U. 8S. Department of Agriculture 
at Washington, D. C., gives full directions 
for the preparation and use of all the im- 
portant insecticides. Our readers who 
want to know how to successfully combat 
insect enemies should send for a copy of 
the bulletin. It is free for the asking. : 
Address U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., and ask for 
“Farmers’ Bulletin No. 19, Important 
Insecticides.”’ 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 

TYING UP GRAPE VINES.—I find 
binder twine an excellent article for ty- 
ing the old wood to the wires; thin, plia- 
ble wire is still better, as it will not give 
insects any chance to harbor under it. In 
going over my vines I find many wires 
hanging on that will answer for this 
year’s fastenings. Don’t twist the wire 
too tight or it may cut in when the buds 
expand and new growth is made; but even | 
this matters but little, as most of such old , 
canes will be cut away anyhow at the 
next pruning. For tying the young canes 
of this year’s growth, soft corn husk 
strips are good. Narrow strips of old | 
muslin of calice answer excellently for 
this. purpose. ~ All the old, loose bark 
should be remo¥ed and burned. The vines 
should be sprayege before the new growth 
commences, ‘Spray the posts also to dis- 
lodge fungous spores that may have set- 
tled in the Béeugh places, 

MELON SEEDS.—-As the time is near at 
hand when melon seeds will be planted, 
I am prepared to.send out fresh seed of 
the Eureka watermelon and Emerald Gem 
cantaloupe, in packets containing seed 
enough to supply any family. Any sub- 
scriber to the RURAL WORLD that 
sends me an envelope stamped and di- 
rected, with a 2c stamp inclosed, will be 
sent a packet of either, and for 2 stamps 
a packet of each. 

LAYERING GRAPE VINES OF THE 
TENDER VARIETIES.—Make a trench 
from the old vine as long as the cane you 
wish to lay in it—six feet is long enough 
and five inches is deep enough. Lay the 
vine in-it and peg it fast to the bottom. 
If it is a short jointed variety, cut out 
every other eye and make a cut under the 
remaining eyes about half way through 
from the butt end of the vine. Where this 
cut is made and where the eyes have been 
cut out, the roots will emit first and thus 
treated good plants are more sure to re- 
sult. When the shoots have grown six 
inches high, pinch off the two lower 
leaves and fill in a few inches of earth, 
pressing it firmly. When a foot high fill 
up level and give each shoot a stake, to 
which tie the young vine. 

RAILROAD ACCOMMODATIONS, 
What are we to do? Ten days ago I sent 
a@ valuable box of plants to Kansas City. 
After one week the consignee wrote me 
that it had not arrived. To-day I got a 
receipt for its delivery at the next sta- 
tion. Here there is no office, so we have 
just to hand the goods to the conductor 
of the local freight. One of the agents 
now sends word that when an article is 
transferred from one road to another, 
some refuse to forward it unless the 
freight is paid. How can I tell what the 
freight will be? Last year I lost a ship- 
ment worth $30 through the carelessness 
of an agent; as I don’t know his where- 
abouts I have no chance for redress. I 
have told them that I am responsible for 
the freight on anything I ship. With ex- 
pressmen I have no trouble on that ac- 
count. The railroad and express compa- 
nies hold us responsible, but there seems 
te be none on the other side. 

Bluffton, Mo. SAMUEL MILLER. 


OUR FRUIT GARDEN. 


|,Editor RURAL WORLD; . While) the 
fice mon and his assistants are busy en- 

rging our fields and getting ready for 
the planting thereof, little Helen and I 
fave been filling inthe waste places and 
improving” too. 

One of the features of Sunny Slope farm 
(Was an inclosure said to be a fruit gar- 
den. The place had grown up to tall 
‘weeds which in July the gude mon turned 
under with the plow, and later, after put- 
ting on it a lot of stable manure, gave it 
another plowing. The ground is on a 
northern slope, quite rocky, new ground. 
A goodly lot of the rocks had been picked 
off, but there are quite a plenty left on 
the ground. There is one row of Concord 
grapes, just commencing to bear; another 
row, Niagara, and several more rows of 
quite small grape plants, the name of 
which we do not know. Last fall we 
broke up a strip south of the grape vines 
and set out four rows of strawberries 
with plants we brought from the city 
with us, and they are doing well, having 
been mulched with straw in January. The 
old bed in the garden had been killed out 
by weeds and grass. At the north end of 
the lot was a row of wild gooseberries, a 
very few huckleberry plants and part of 
a row of blackberries—all showing the 
effects.of having had to “shift for them- 
selves’ last year. 

This spring a florist and seedsman in 
Pennsylvania, from whom I have had 
many plants before, sent me a lot of fine 
plants and again the gude mon went into 
the garden with the “double shovel,”’ and 
after a good plowing laid off the rows and 
Helen and I “did the rest,”” which consist- 
ed of setting out 21 plants of blackberries, 
Ohmer, Erie, Taylor and Ancient Britton; 
47 raspberry plants—Marlboro, Cuthbert, 
Columbian, Golden Queen, Gregg, Hilborn 
and Kansas; 14 dewberries, Lucretia. And 
now we can scarcely wait to see if they 
will grow. There is still room for quite a 
lot more plants. The old strawberry bed 
is to be plowed up and again manured, 
and I think I shall try an asparagus bed 
there as a friend is kind enough to send 
me 50 plants of the Palmetto’ variety. 
Neither Helen nor I can dig deep or plow, 
but the gude mon will plow it as deeply 
as possible and there is a big pile of old 
manure in one of the fence corners, and 
we have a shovel and a wheelbarrow. We 
are going to make an asparagus bed olr- 
selves. 

The greatest drawback we ‘have en- 
countered is the enforced absences.of the 
gude mon, spring and fall, but we hope, 
now that St, Louis is a World’s Fair city, 
to dispose of our holdings there and “live 
together” again. 

The orchard has quite a lot of waieancies 
throughout its extent-and-the- gude-mon 
has received a bale of trees from the “old 
reliaple” Stark Bros.’ nurseries,-and we 
know they will be fine trees.’ 

HELEN WATTS ‘McVEY. 

Wright Co., Mo. 


' pally hard maple. 


| pound. 


ODDS AND ENDS FROM MAPLE 
GROVE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I am just fin- 
ishing pruning and cleaning up my 20-acre 
Ben Davis orchard. I find a good many 
limbs to take out annually to keep the 
trees properly balanced and open, that 
sunshine and spray may do their most ef- 
fective work. 

You may know the winter has been un- 
usually mild here when I tell you that the 
children found nearly a half bushel of 
good eating Ben Davis apples hidden in 
the grass under the trees while I have 
been pruning. Some of them were. as 
sound and crisp as any kept in the cellar. 

FRUIT BUDS are a good set and are 
uninjured. Prospects now are good for 
all kinds of fruit, but we have learned 
from sad experience in fruit growing that 
“there’s many a slip 'twixt the cup and 
the lip.”’ 

SETTING FOREST TREES.—I am set- 
ting some forest trees this spring, princi- 
I have a grove now of 
more than 100 hard maples on the south 
and east of my house, some of them al- 
most large enough to tap. Besides the 
maple I set chestnut, hickory nut, walnut, 
' elm, haw, redbud, etc. These trees are 
‘propagated free of charge, excepting the 
chestnut in Nature’s nursery, the forest, 
and will well repay the little labor of 
transplanting and after care which they 
require. The best way to get these nut- 
bearing trees is to plant the nut in the 
autumn where you want the tree to grow, 
as they do not bear transplanting well. 

TIME TO TOP GRAFT.—Now is a good 
time to top work or graft the apple. A 
worthless or unprofitable variety where 
the tree is not older than 10 or 12 years 
can be converted by this method into 
something valuable in a few years, the 
grafts usually beginning to bear the sec- 
ond year. 

In top grafting the method I employ is 
known as ingrafting or side grafting and 
is very simple. Scions are cut four or five 
inches long with a long wedge-shape cut 
at end to be inserted just below a bud. 
A slanting downward cut is made in the 
limb or stock into which the scion is 
pushed tight and waxed or tied with 
strings, after which the limb is cut off 
just above the inserted graft. It is best to 
top work about half the tree one season 
and the remainder the following season. 

WILL FIGHT FOR FRUIT.—We are 
preparing to give our orchard enemies 
fungicides, insecticides, torchlights, traps, 
etc., galore, early and late. An English 
orchardist friend told me of two devices 
he employed with success last year in 
fighting the curculio in his prune orchard, 
One device was the placing in the trees 
several old boards or shingles piled to- 
gether. These he examined every morn- 
ing and never failed to find a goodly num- 
ber of the enemy in hiding. The other 
device was the placing in the trees quart 
glass-jars partly filled with sweetened 
water. These caught and destroyed thou- 
sands of insects, a great number of which 
were the “‘enemy.”’ 

These devices are certainly effective 
with him because he raises large crops 
of perfect fruit. He used to practice jar- 
ring but now depends altogether on the 
devices mentioned for protection. 

A. D. McCALLEN. 

Effingham Co., Ill. 


1901 SEED CATALOGUE FREE. 
JAMES VIUK’S SONS, Rochester, N. ¥. 


PLUM CULTURE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Plum culture 
is one of the profitable industries for 
general farmers and fruit growers. The 
trees come into good bearing in five or 
six years from planting and the fruits are 
always salable at fair and remunerative 
prices. An eight year old plum tree will 
generally bear four or five bushels of good 
fruit annually. .This is marketable in the 
fruit centers at an average of 1 to 2c.a 
I am familiar with several plum 
growers who claim that the trees bring 
from $3 to $10 each year. They may be 
planted as close as 16 feet apart either 
way, making the crop of ah acre one of 
profit. ” ‘ 

LOCATION.—Any good orchard soil will 
produce plum trees and return most sat- 
isfactory dividends on the investment. A 
rich protected location is best suited for 
some varieties, while a creek bottom or 
natural wooded place is adapted to the 
hardy native or wild fruits.’ The plum is 
a hardwood tree that takes up much plant 
food. The ashes are rich in potash, which 
is annually consumed by the tree and 
fruit growth. A good fertilizer for plums 
would be 400 to 600 pounds of ground bone 
and 200 to 250 pounds of muriate of potash 
per acre, applied annually, broadcasted 
and worked well into the soil. 

VARIETIES.—There are several excel- 
lent varieties of plums, each having its 
own claims for superiority. In the north- 
ern and western states the green gage, 
Lombard and Washington are preferred. 
One grower recently said his green gage 
trees had brought him $10 each for many 
years by drying the fruit and. selling 
much the same as prunes. In the middle 
section of states the wild goose, yellow 
egg and similar American varieties are 
probably the most profitable. The Japan 
plums, among them being the Abundance, 
Red June and Burbank, are popular and 
good sellers in the southern districts. 
Some growers say these varieties will 
produce fine specimens the second year 
after planting. 

Plum trees may be obtained from any 
nurseryman at prices ranging about 20c 
each. The small trees are cheapest and 
generally give the best satisfaction. They 
cost less and are more liable to live and 
become acclimated than the older ones. 
Some of the native varieties, like the Pot- 


tawattamie, may be planted in clusters |- 


with fair profits assured. They fertilize 
their blossoms better and bear more uni- 
form fruits when grouped. 

Some successful plum orchardists keep 
poultry in the groves to rid the trees of 
the curculio. Ordinary insect enemies 
may be destroyed by spraying with ar- 
senical solutions similar to those used in 
the apple orchard. . 

THE MARKETING of plums is an im- 
portant item that growers must keep in 
mind. The fruits. will generally stand 
shipping to a considerable distance. Reg- 
ular boxes holding about 20 pounds are 
advisable for market. If not sold green 
the plums may be cut open with a knife 
and evaporated either by improved meth- 
ods or drying in the sun. In-either- case 
the dried fruft sells well and hrings 
returns, Where the market does not jus- 
tify the handling of green plums and dried 
ones are not practicable, the “fruits may 


| be canned and sold at, satisfactory, prices. 


If well handled the 'plum' orchard is one 





en, en sr Tor Gntares Hosting 


ot _ meet, profitable. ..... 
. ) , SQBLy SHOMAKER. { 


IOWA FRUIT PROSPECTS. 


Editor ‘RURAL “WORLD: A the 
past ten years I have encouraged broader 
planting of cherry and plum orchards, 
especially in the more northern part of 
the United States. These fruits predom- 
inate in the orchard of which I am now 
the manager. 

I arrived in Iowa March 16 and at once 
put on the work harness, and every hour 
of my time has been spent in the line of 
business. 

We have 100 budded peach trees two 
years planted and every tree is well set 
with fruit buds, and of the many buds 
that I have examined I find 9 per cent. 
are in fine, healthy condition. I have not 
yet had a chance to examine any buds of 
old peach trees. Grapes are in good con- 
dition. Raspberry, blackberry, gooseber- 
ries and currants are healthy. Strawber- 
ries are in the best of fix, there having 
been no weather to cause the plants to 
heave out of the ground. Although we 
have had several snows in the last two or 
three weeks, the temperature is above 
freezing, yet cool enough to hold back the 
buds. 

While conversing with some fruit grow- 
ers, they advocated mulching to retard 
early growth. This matter has been test- 
ed by investigators and it has been shown 
that mulching has little effect in retard- 
ing the early growth where the main part 
of the stem and head are standing in the 
open air. This has been demonstrated by 
drawing a limb of a tree or branch of a 
grape vine through a window into a 
warm room, where it will put forth leaves 
and bloom, even though the main part of 
the tree or vine outside is frozen. If a 
tree or vine is all covered up so as to 
exclude the air, warmth and light, the 
growth can be somewhat retarded. 

Polk Co., Iowa. 8. H. LINTON. 


MISSOU RI GINSENG RAISERS. 


South Central Missouri has become fa- 
mous for her fine fruit, and now has add- 
ed the raising of ginseng, which, as it in- 
creases, bids fair to rival the mines of the 
west in wealth. 

Texas county, which is situated on the 
Ozarks, and is the largest county in the 
state, equal in size to the whole state of 
Rhode Island, is the pioneer in this in- 
dustry. Mr. G. F. Millard is the “‘orig- 
inal’ ginseng grower and is the largest 
cultivator of the plant in the United 
States and perhaps in the world. He has 
contracted to furnish an eastern nursery- 
man with $16,000 worth this fall, receiv- 
ing 2c for each seed and 5c for each seed- 
ling plant. 

Mr. W. E. Boyce has 2,700 plants set out 
two years ago from which he will gather 
from 50,000 to 75,000 seeds this year, which 
will net a very nice sum of money for so 
short a time. 

The first plants were found growing 
wild in the hills of Piney river, near 
which’ the ginseng farms are located and 
where the soil is well adapted to its 
growth. As the method of propagation 
and cultivation is not difficult the ‘“‘gin- 
seng millionaires?’ of ‘Texas county are 
one of the remote possibilities of the fu- 
ture. : 

To propagate the seed a seed bed is pre- 
pared by plowing and‘pulverizing the soil 
and a rich top dressing is put on, the 
seeds are planted and an arbor about 10 
feet high, covered thickly with brush, is 
built over the bed to protect it from the 
sun, and plenty of moisture is provided as 
needed, and the cutworms, moles, mice 
and rabbits are looked out for. As it is 
very hardy and hard to kill off when pro- 
tected by shading from the direct rays of 
the sun, it will be seen that it is destined 
o be a remunerative crop.—Miss Annie 
Hoffarth in Cincinnati Enquirer. 


IMPORTANCE OF PROPER PACK- 
AGES. 


Some of the most serious problems that 
confront the fruit grower are those con- 
nected with the questions of harvesting; 
packing and marketing the product. This 
has been found especially true in relation 
to the export trade in fresh fruits. In 


sale-and use of American fresh fruits in 
foreign markets have failed through the 
imperfect understanding that exists 
among growers, packers and shippers, as 
well as transportation companies and 
their employes, in regard to the require- 
ments of the markets to be supplied and 
the methods of harvesting, packing, stor- 
ing and shipping necessary to meet those 
requirements. The development of that 
steady demand which _is_ necessary_.to 
build up trade is in many cases retarded 
by the variability in condition of consign- 
ments on arrival. A shipment which ar- 
rives perfectly sound and in every respect 
satisfactory is frequently followed by one 
or more that arrives in bad condition. The 
result is loss of confidence in the reliabil- 
ity of American fruit as a staple article 
of trade and a disastrous lowering of 
prices. For these reasons it seems highly 
important that provision be made for a 
careful study of methods of harvesting, 
packing, storing and transporting fresh 
fruits, both at home and abroad, with 
special reference to the development of 
the export trade in them. Authority to 
make experimental shipments should also 
be provided for in this connection. In ad- 
dition to the immediate beneficial effect 
resulting from such an investigation, it 
would have a direct bearing on the selec- 
tion of varieties for the commercial or- 
chards now being planted in many sec- 
tions of the country, and thus exercise an 
important influence on the character of 
the commercial fruit supply of the next 
two decades. It is therefore strongly urg- 
ed that provision be’ made for the prose- 
cution of this work during the fiscal year. 
=W. A. Taylor, Assistant Pomologist, U. 
8S. Department of Agriculture. 


APPLE CULTURE. 


chard for the first ten years was a subject 
for a very practical talk by Prof. W. J. 
Green of the Ohio experimental -station 
at the recerit meeting of the Tndjana Hor- 
ticultural Society. He said: 

“Apples will thrive on a great variety of 
soils, will color. better on high land, but 
will hang to the trees better and ripen 


suffer from drouth;:but there is more in 
the management than in the soil, With 
spraying and cultivation they can be suc- 
cessfully grown where they . formerly 
would not sticceed. Thorough’ drainage 
is ithportant, tiling preferred.. Mulching 
has produced good results, but when com- 
menced must be continued. It may © be 
employed ' where cultivation is not prac- 
ticable. The benefits of subsoiling are not 
sufficiently lasting to pay in the. prepara- 
tion of the land for; planting an orchard. 
Land that will*grow a good crop of wheat 
will not néed fertilization ‘to grow trees. 
He would plaht“two-year-old trees and 





prune both top and root. moderately: close 
’ ' ‘ 


Sake 


numerous instances efforts to increase the | 


The planting and care of an apple -or- |. 


later on low ground, being less liable to |. 


at time of planting and train the top from 
the beginning;: neglect of this the first 
three years will make much trouble in the 
future. The distance of. planting must 
vary according to soil.end varieties, but 
the trees must always be given ample 
room. Commence spraying as soon as the 
trees begin to bear, and always protect 
the soil in winter with @ cover crop.” 

Prof. Taft favored using oats as a cover 
crop, sowing the middle of August and 
working in with a disc or spading harrow 
in the early spring. 

Prof. Van Deman said he believed 
mulching valuable but not practicable on 
account of cost; the dust mulch can be 
maintained more cheaply. 

Joe A. Burton would continue the culti- 
vation in a bearing orchard using cow 
peas for cover crops and fertilizer and 
practice thinning the fruit. 


TOADS A GOOD THING FOR THE 
GARDEN. 


The gardener should offer every possi- 
ble inducement to make the toads feel at 
home and comfortable upon his premises; 
give them bits of board here and there to 
burrow under away from the heat of the 
midday sun, and if they persist in wan- 
dering off in search of other quarters, no 
doubt he would be fully warranted in con- 
sidering this a case for “benevolent as- 
similation,”” and in bringing the truant 
back to his own grounds for their mutual 
benefit. The Massachusetts Experi- 
ment station has made the toad the sub- 
ject of some study.and publishes the fol- 
lowing concerning his habits and the per- 
ils in which he lives: 

“The toad as a rule feeds continuously 
throughout the night,-eonsuming in 24 
hours an amount of food equal in bulk to 
about four times the stomach capacity. 

“A careful examination of the contents 
of the stomachs of a large number of 
toads showed that 98 per cent of its food 
was animal matter—worms, insects, etc. 
Eleven per cent of the toad’s food is com- 
posed of insects and spiders beneficial or 
indirectly helpful to man; 80 per cent of 
insects and other animals directly injuri- 
ous to cultivated crops or in other ways 
obnoxious to man, It is estimated that a 
single toad destroys in a year insects 
which, if they had lived, might have 
Somneee crops to the extent of about 


LOOK OUT FOR THIS DISEASE. 


A disease known as the apple root rot is 
doing a great deal of damage to some or- 
chards in Missouri, Texas, California, 
Tennessee and especially in Oklahoma, It 
first attacks the small roots and spreads 
to the trunk. The roots that are attacked 
die and decay very rapidly and in about 
two years the entire root system of the 
tree is killed. Trees that were attacked 
in the summer of 1899 usually set a large 
crop of fruit in 1900. Many of the trees 
died before the fruit matured. If the trees 
are set deep, the first symptoms are a 
lack of vigor and the yellow color of the 
leaves. The tree shows plainly the lack of 
food and moisture. If the tree is set shal- 
low, dead leaves can be seen around the 
base of the trunk. Trees show a_ great 
tenacity of life and live for some’ time 
when there are but a few live roots.,, 

If the dead bark is examined thin layers 
of a white velvety substance .can be seen 
between-the layers of bark. In the thick 
bark around the base of the trunk this 
white material is very often conspicuous, 
but can hardly be detected on the smaller 
roots. A mushroom is the cause of the 
disease. It seldom develops the fruit 
stalks and caps. The fruit stalks are sent 
up in thick clusters from the base of the 
trunk. The stalks are round, from one- 
eighth to one-fourth of an inch in diame- 
ter and about two inches high. . The cap 
is about the shape of an inverted thimble 
andis from.one-half to one inch in diame- 
ter. The stalks and caps of this mush- 
room are edible. As will be seen from the 
foregoing, the tree is starved by having 
the food supply shut off. 

The disease is not confined to any class 
of varieties. It attacks the cherry the 
same as the apple. There is no connec- 
tion between this disease and any form of 
grafting, budding .or transplanting. Neith- 
er is it confined to trees shipped from any 
definite locality: It is, however, in so far 
as is known, confined to orchards that 
were set out on land formerly covered 
with timber. The disease is on the roots 
of the forest trees and lives for several 
years on the decaying roots left in the 
ground. It spreads from the dead roots 
to the growing roots of the orchard trees. 

There is no known cure and the only 
preventive seems to be not to set the trees 
on infected land: One tree about five 
inches in diameter was very badly affect- 
ed. The leaves were turning yellow and 
the tree showed little prospects of living 
until fall. On examination by the horti- 
culturist of the Oklahoma experiment sta- 
tion, who sends us these facts for publi- 
cation, three-fourths of the root system 
was dead and the disease spreading rapid- 
ly.. The dead roots were removed and the 
dead wood and bark cut away. About 15 
pounds. of fresh, unslacked lime was 
worked into the soil around the tree. This 
work was done on July 21. A light rain 
fell on July 20 and 21. The leaves ceased 
to turn yellow and fall and on October 1 
the tree showed better foliage than in 
July. 


Orchards should ‘not be set on timber 
land for three or four years after all tim- 
ber has been removed, Liming the soil 
may hold the disease in check, but cannot 
yet be recommended as a cure or preven- 
tive.—Country Gentleman. 


MIXING OF CUCURBITS.—The claim 


muskmelons, still, if planted close togeth- 
er the watermelon will be affected by 
pollenization. 
fruit so affected will be raat the 
same season. 

Now, is it true that activates the blos- 
som of the watermelon with either 
Squash, pumpkin or cantaloupe, while not 
producing a hybrid, influences the flavor 
of the watermelon? If so, to what extent 
‘will it be noticeable in the watermelon?— 
A. C. Auldon in American Gardening. 
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Wintering Bees in the Cellar Was a Mis- 
take. 








Editor RURAL WORLD: Of course I 
kept on reading everything I could find 
on bee keeping, for I was determined to 
keep bees and learn how to manage them, 
so as to make the business profitable. I 
was satisfied I would like it if I could 
only learn how to properly manage the 
bees. So I kept on reading for light— 
reading everything I came across and try- 
ing hard to follow the instructions given 
in the different articles on bees and bee 
keeping. But one has only to try to fol- 
low all the different articles about the 
management of bees to learn how con- 
flicting they are. For instance, one arti- 
cle says one should not open the hive be- 
fore in March for one cannot get things 
back and as secure as they were before 
the hive was opened, and this may cause 
the loss of many bees. In another arti- 
cle I see the writer tells us to examine 
the bees some time before the close of 
winter, as many colonies may need at- 
tention in some way. Nqw which is right? 
The farmer will ask himself, which shall 
I do? 

In the fall after I got my first two hives 
of bees I read in one article that bees 
would do best if kept in a cellar through- 
out the winter, but the article did not 
tell us in what locality it would be neces- 
sary to winter bees in a cellar. I thought 
I would be on the safe side, so as soon as 
cold weather set in I carried my bees into 
the cellar. In another article I read that 
bees should have a chance to fly out; that 
it was necessary for their health and that 
it was very bad for the bees when there 
was a long continued cold spell, so the 
bees could not get a chance to fly. So, 
thinking I must let my bees have a fly 
out, I opened the cellar door one fine day 
when the sun was shining brightly. Well, 
if you could only have seen those bees! 
Out they came as fast as they could un- 
til I was sure every bee had left its hive; 
but not seeing any of them return to the 
cellar, I began to look for them, and soon 
located them on their summer stand all in 
a cluster. Now what was I to do? I tried 
to brush them off into a box so as to car- 
ry them back to the cellar, but soon found 
I could not do that. The next and only 
thing to be done was to bring their hives 
to them and by placing the hives close 
to the swarm and brushing them up a 
little I soon had the bees in their hives— 
all that were not too much chilled to 
move. I then carried the hives back to 
the cellar, but the very first bright, sun- 
shiny day the bees found an opening in 
the cellar door that they could come out 
through, and out them came, and back 
they went to the old stand, and I brought 
up their hives and got the bees into them 
again, that is all that were not too much 
chilled to move. I then got some old 
pieces of carpet and spread over the hives 
and left them alone where they were, and 
have never tried keeping my bees in the 
cellar since, letting them remain on their 
summer stands, only protecting them on 
the north and west with boards to break 
the cold winds. 

I will tell you in my next article of oth- 
er mistakes I made by trying to carry out 
advice given in the papers. Many of these 
articles, I now believe, were written more 
to advertise what the writers had to sell, 
such as chaff hives, queens or other arti- 
cles, than for any other purpose. If giv- 
en space I will tell the farmers how they 
can all keep bees with profit. 

I have learned the secret of keeping 
bees for profit and what one woman can 
do others can. I sold over $0 worth of 
honey last year, although I know two bee 
men that did not sell half that much and 





had many times more bees than I have, 

and now—March 30—I find my bees all in 

fine condition, strong and with plenty of 

honey to carry them through to the bee 

harvest. ROSA AUTUMN. 
Fayette Co., Ill. 


PROFITS FROM BEES. 


A New Jersey correspondent of the 
“‘Farm Journal’ says: “I began the sea- 
son of 1900 with 47 colonies of bees in 
two apiaries. The home yard was work- 
ed for comb honey and the out yard, 
which is located on a berry farm about 
two and a half miles away, was worked 
for extracted honey. The product from 
these two apiaries was 1,875 pounds of 
honey and ten and one-half pounds of 
wax, and an increase of 30 colonies of 
bees. The honey sold at an average of 
15c per pound, making a total of $281.25; 
wax sold at 35c per pound, $3.67; total, 
$284.92, or $6.06 per colony, spring count. 
The increase of 30 colonies at $7 per col- 
‘ony, $210; grand total, $494.92. Expenses 
for hives, queens, honey receptacles, dray- 
age, printing, advertising and other inci- 
dentals, $120, leaving a net profit of $374.92. 
This is only a conservative estimate of 
what the bees can do in a moderately fair 
season. This yield can easily be doubled 
in a good season. Prior to 1898 I averaged 


'100 pounds per colony for three successive 


years, which meant $15 per hive.” 
BEES INJURING FRUIT. 


There has been much discussion recent- 
ly on this subject, arising in part from a 
lawsuit in New York, in which a fruit 
grower sought to recover damages of his 





brother, a bee keeper, for damages sup- 


‘posed to have been done by the bees to 
is made that while watermelons will not his crop of peaches. 


“mix” with either pumpkins, squash or | that there was no cause for action. 
| 
And that the flavor of the | consider a just verdict. 


The jury decided 
The 
case was hotly contested by both sides 
and bee men are rejoicing in what they 


Bee men have proven to their own sat- 
isfaction that bees cannot puncture the 
skin of sound fruit, and that all they can 
or do do is to suck the juice when the skin 
has been ruptured by other agencies. 

But here comes Prof. J. B. Smith, ento- 
mologist of the New Jersey agricultural 
experiment station, quoting a Hungarian 
professor, who says that in a case that 
came to his notice the bees were “guilty 
as charged,” but that there were extenu- 
ating circumstances in the fact that there 
| was'a drouth and there was nothing else 
‘tor the bees to eat. Prof. Smith adds that 
| “the mouth parts of a bee, while beauti- 

[Paaty adapted for gathering nectar, have 

also well developed jaws or mandibles, 
land ‘there ia absolutely no’ reason why 

they should not puncture ripe fruit to get 
| at the juices if there is nothing else equal- 
ly attractive.” 

In 1885 Nelson W. McLain, Aurora, IIL, 
under the direction of United States Ento- 
mologist Prof. C. V: Riley, made an ex- 
periment that we find in the Department 
jot Agriculture Report for that year. In 
' chat - experiment three colonies of bees 


B , Wate confined in a large rece unter fam 
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Gellow) Sutton’s Favorite White and Pride 
f Mason County (white: cannot oy beaten any- 
where in the corn belt. Premium Ye} low tent is 
a prize winner with an eep 
‘ain, sma)l cob, big ears, immense yielder, a atures 
n9) days. Sutton’s Favorite White is the grand- 
est of all white corn, we in 100 days, a favor- 
ite both north and so no. immense 
ears, poe SS oe cob, w*pnoceminal yielder. Order 


at once to rd ape the corn as it is going out 
nee $1. $1.00 per bushel, 10c, 4 bu , bags free. 


id 5c fer sam) voles ae Son City, m, 
N, Mason . 








in the world. Price— 
0 bu. $10; bags in- 


Tilinois. 


ear, heaviest shelling sort 

——. a ay - mS $5.00; 
ae reular 

emcee: 1. ©. BROWN, LaGrange, 








ine conditions, and fruits of all kinds 
were laid on shelves and suspended about 
the room, and yet the bees did not punc- 
ture the skin. After 40 days’ test 20 other 
varieties of grapes and a fourth colony of 
bees were introduced and a like result 
followed. Not even the thinnest skinned 
variety of grape was injured. 
We vote in favor of the bees. 


WHAT TO DO WITH EXTRA COMBS. 


In favorable years apple blossoms sup- 
ply a large amount of nectar. In the 
spring there are often many combs to be 
taken care of and, as they are valuable 
for building up weak colonies or swarms, 
they should be well taken care of, says 
Mrs. Effie Brown in “Northwestern Agri- 
culturist.”” In the first place they ought 
to be brushed with a whisk broom or 4 
soft brush till all the dead bees that can 
be gotten loose are removed. When the 
combs are as clean as they can be made 
the hives should be brushed or scraped 
out and the combs put back into them and 
the entrance and cover fastened so tight 
that a moth miller cannot get in. When 
they are securely fastened the hives 
should be set under cover and kept dry. 
All broken bits of comb can be put in an 


empty flour sack and when enough are 
collected they may be made into wax. 


DANDELIONS AND BEES. 


Bees will gather honey from the dande- 
lion and the honey is dark, we Fog Sng and 
decidedly unpleasant, especially when ‘ne 
dandelion honey is fresh. Some apiarists 
use it only for brood rearing. Others sell 
in for manufacturing uses. 

Bees will work steadily on the dandelion 
until white clover opens. Then they will 
switch onto the clover and mix ‘its delight- 

th the ranker dandelion nec- 


than pure white clover honey. 
mixed in this way the dandelion honey 
may pass into consumption, but the value 
of the Nang clover: honey is sacrificed in 
the mixtur It ble, the dandelion 
honey should be kept by itself. 

me commercial apiarists assert that 
even.the rankest dandelion honey im- 
proves with In a year it loses much 
of the: bitter tang and in two years it 
cannot be est of 
=A mn banaye. ioe vol 
\delion is very abun 
‘sible and the bees get much of their pol- 
len from this flower. 





Best of alé & TESTED. 

lc to 3c k’ge & lots of 

stad RAs. Ss mith every order. 

y, B ig Catalogue 
; pretti 

en Baise adres ees vmod. 

R. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ill. 


SEED CORN or to grow 3 a? dh bead 


stockmen has taken ver 

than any othe - it, immense yield. rice 00 .00 
per bushel, bags included. Sample and price list 
of field seeds free. 

K. B. MOORHOUS, Ames. Iowa. 


SEED CORN FAMINE 


Worst all over corn belt since 1884. Corn that will 
grow well, and be sure (from past experience) to 
mature and yield heavily for you, is what you 
want. We are ready to prove that we have such 
corn, 2 samples, and our catalogue of seeds 


free. 
JAS, C. SUFFERN, Seed Grower, Vcorhies, Ill, 
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Live Stock. 
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BEGINNING A HERD OF PURE 
BREDS. 


ez 





One reason that there are not more 
herds of pure bred and high grade cattle 
is that farmers and stock raisers take 
note of the well established herds of their 
state or section of the country and com- 
pare them with the scrub stock in their 
own yards, and conclude that they haven't 
the money to put into such a herd, which 
means also the expense of fine barns, 
herd keeper, etc., in addition to the large 
sum needed to purchase the herd. The 
result is that in the majority of cases the 
serub herd is continued, and with the 
poor herd discontent with the business; 
for the price received for the stock raised 
even when care is used in growing and 
feeding it, falls far below the market re- 
ports of prices obtained for good high- 
grades or pure breds. 

The great difficulty is in the view point 
taken—that of looking at the finished 
herds of reputation, rather than at the be- 
ginnings of these herds. Many of. them 
in their incipiency were, perhaps, started 
with a pure bred sire, the owners having 
followed the axiomatic principle that the 
bull is half the herd; and later a pure bred 
cow or two; and the herd as now seen 
has been the result of years of thoughtful 
study and careful breeding and large ex- 
penditures of brains, time and money. 

What one man has done another may 
do, if the same animus actuates him; and 
young farmers have the same, if not bet- 
ter, opportunities for growing fine herds 
of cattle than was offered a half or even 
a quarter of a century ago. Many of the 
sires and dams forming the nuclei of these 
herds, now so famed, had to be secured 
at distant points, if they were not import- 
ed, and large expense for transportation 
was incurred. Now they may be secured 
but a comparatively few miles from one’s 
home. 

If the grades and pure breds are more 
profitable and larger returns are obtained 

"from them, and the cost of keeping a 
pure bred is no greater than that of a 
mongrel, why not dispose of some of 
the scrub cattle and as a business propo- 
sition, invest the proceeds in a good pure 
bred bull? Then, having obtained this 
“half” of the herd, give the same pains- 
taking and intelligent care in breeding 
that is exercised by the breeders of large 
herds, and it is possible for larger returns 
to be obtained than is by the large breed- 
er, who has correspondingly large ex- 
pense. The writer has had just such ex- 
perience, and while knowing these ab- 
stract facts regarding breeding, was yet 
amazed to note the improvement in a 
very few years in a herd that was com- 
posed of selected common cows and bred 
to a pure bred bull. If a better grade of 
cattle is desired, don’t conclude that to 
obtain such results a whole herd is neces- 
sary in the beginning. The farmer or 
stock raiser who develops a herd from a 
“half herd’’ of pure breds is much more 
apt to give the care and attention that 
mark the necessary breeder. 


ARKANSAS GEOGRAPHY AND TICKS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Brother Trot- 
ter thinks that my knowledge of the 
geography of our state is very limited. I 
will have to “acknowledge the corn.” I 
lived in Monroe County for three years; 
in 18809 I was a member of the Grand 
Jury, and one of the jury commissioners 
for that county; served two terms in the 
Legislature, and yet I did not know that 
a part of Monroe County was west of 
White River. 

When I studied geography Roe was not 
on the map of the state, and as navigable 
streams ought to be boundary lines be- 
tween counties, and as White River is 
navigable, I very naturally jumped at the 
conclusion that it was the western bound- 
ary of the county down there as it is 
farther north. 

It is 34 miles from here by rail to 
where Mr. Trotter lives. There is no 
doubt but that his section is permanently 
infected with the Texas tick. This being 
so, Northern cattle, as he says, will die 
in a majority of instances, if introduced 
there. Our native cattle are just as sus- 
ceptible to the disease as cattle from any 
of the Northern states. We had ample 
proof of this fact two years ago, when 
those Louisiana cattle that I wrote about 
were brought here. Those cattle wan- 
dered for miles, and wherever they went, 
our native cattle took the fever and died. 
There were 400 of the Southern cattle, 
their owner had 115 natives that he bought 
up in this county, and turned them on 
the range with the imported ones. Of 
the natives 108 died. Mr. John Decher 
had 300 head and lost six. He then got 
up his cattle and swabbed them with 
black oil, thus killing the ticks, and lost 
no more. I was at his place while he was 
doing this. 

The young man who brought those cat- 
tle down here from Missouri last fall 
knew what he was about. He came here 
last summer, put him up a house, crib, 
etc. 


If there had been any ticks here, he 
would not have been foolish enough to 
bring cattle here. As I have previously 
stated, I never saw a Texas tick until two 

years ago, and I have not seen one since. 

Woodruff Co., Ark. WM, MANNING. 
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BREED INTELLIGENTLY. 


At the recent meeting of the Improved 
Stock Breeders’ Association, at Lincoln, 
Neb., Prof. Burnett of the experiment 
Station, discussed the matter of main- 
taining the size and quality of breeding 
stock. Heavy breeds of cattle and horses 
come from regions of abundance of food. 
By forcing maturity in animals they be- 
come more blocky and low, and eventually 
the tendency to lay on flesh becomes per- 
petual. Some feeders work for bulk, while 
others devote more time to quality and 
type. If cattle feeders continue to buy 
their stock from the range, they should 
plan to secure them before they are ruined 
by inadequate feed and treatmnt. 

Young cattle can be fattened more easi- 
ly than those which are older and have 
not had an abundant supply of feed. Se- 
cure the best type of animals. Let the 
sire and dam be about equal in size and 
quality. Hereford cattle have very su- 
perior qualities, but their beef character- 
istics will be ruined in attempting to 
develop their milk qualities. The man 
who thinks Hereford milk unexcelled 
must have indeed limited experience. If 
a cow two years old does not show good 
quality in her particular line, send her 
to the slaughter house. At this age she is 
virtually all she ever will be. Do not try 
to produce a calf when a heifer is two 
years old. Allow her another six months 
at least. 

A cow of good average maturity weighs 
1,200 to 1,400 pounds, and the bull from 
1,800 to 2,000 pounds. Show yard cattle are 
not desirable upon the farm. They are 
too heavy. The ideal market cattle are 
those of good quality which, under or- 
dinary care mature at about the age of 
two years and weigh from 1,400 to 1,500 
pounds. In the discussion which followed 
this paper it was brought out that show 
yard cattle were the greatest detriment 
to the cattlemen of the state. In the 
endeavor to improve an animal to the 
highest point of excellence in some one 
line, the utility of the animal is sacri- 
ficed. Conditions arouse jealousy, and the 
really valuable and serviceable animals 
are neglected.. A new standard of judg- 
ment should be adopted by fair managers. 


GUARDING CATTLE IMPORTATION. 





Washington, April 7.—As a result of ne- 
gotiations between Secretary of Agricul- 
ture ‘Wilson and the Canadian Minister 
of Agriculture, an agreement has been 
reached between the two administrations 
by which Canada is to have a first-class 
veterinarian stationed in England to test 
for tuberculosis all British cattle shipped 
to this country via Canada. The Canadian 
administration wanted cattle to be admit- 
ted from Canada without test, at the bor- 
der by American exports. The department 
at Washington would not agree to this. 
Secretary Wilson said, however, that if 
Canada would send to England an agent 
who should have sufficient expert knowl- 
edge of the subject the United States 
would admit cattle upon his certificate 
that the cattle had been tested and found 
free of tuberculosis. This was agreed to 
by the Canadian Minister. 

It is officially explained that about 10 
per cent of live stock in the United States 
and about 40 per cent in Great Britain 
have tuberculosis. The cattle on the con- 
tinent of Europe are so diseased that this 
government will not permit the admission 
of any animals from there. 





THE TRANSATLANTIC CATTLE 
TRADE. 





The United States and Canada now 
have a virtual monopoly of the world’s 
export cattle trade to the United King- 
dom. All other important cattle export- 
ing countries which were formerly ship- 
pers to this market have been precluded 
by the British laws for the prevention of 
foot-and-mouth disease from landing 
their cattle on British soil. Argentine, 
after having carried on a successful and 
increasing trade with Great Britain since 
1890, was last April declared to be infected 
with the disease and her flourishing trade 
has ceased. Australia, though non-infect- 
ed, has not yet succeeded in establishing 
a cattle trade to the United Kingdom; her 
several tentative experiments in trans- 
porting live stock on a commercial scale 
over the vast distances and through the 
diversities of climate that separate her 
from the mother country have, as busi- 
ness ventures, ended in failure. Against 
various countries of continental Europe 
declarations of the existence of foot-and- 
mouth disease have been made from time 
to time during the last quarter century, 
and since 1892 exports of cattle to the 
United Kingdom from that entire conti- 
nent have almost ceased. 

Even the thriving export trade of the 
non-infected United States and Canada 
has been carried on under other restric- 
tions that would at one time have been 
regarded as almost prohibitive. In the 
year 1879 the existence of pleuro-pneumo- 
nia in the United States caused the Brit- 
ish government to prohibit the landing of 
cattle from this country except for 
slaughter within ten days at the port of 
landing, and, although this republic was 
officially declared to be free from the dis- 
ease in 1892, the restrictions were never 
removed. Canadian cattle were placed 
under the same restraints and for the 
same cause in 1892. A little later these 
restrictions were made permanent and of 
universal application, and since January 
1, 1897, no cattle from any country what- 
soever are allowed admission commer- 
cially into the United Kingdom, if allow- 
ed at all, except for slaughter within ten 
days at the port of landing. 

During the past ten years the importa- 
tion of live cattle into the United King- 
dom, notwithstanding the rigorous re- 
strictions under which the trade has been 
carried on, has greatly surpassed previ- 
ous records, and has averaged over 500,000 | n 
head annually. Imports from Argentine 
first became of sufficient importance to be 
stated separately in the British port re- 
ceipts in 1894, and since that date the re- 
ceipts of foreign cattle in the United 
Kingdom from the three almost exclu- 
sive sources of supply have been as fol- 
lows: 


IMPORTS unas CATTLE INTO THE 


TED KINGDOM, 
From the From From Ar- 
Year ended U. 8. Canada. gentine. 
Dec, 31 No. No. No. 
323 9,588 
95,993 39,494 
126,495 73,852 
108,406 369 
94, 85,365 
104,328 *38,562 
101,591 65,699 





J. P. VISSERING’S farm at Melville, 
Tll., has long been the center of attrac- 
tion for lovers of fine bred cattle. This 
reputation has been established by breed- 
ing registered Aberdeen Angus cattle of 
individual merit and most fashionable 





strains. A draft of twenty bulls is yet 


offered from this farm. See advertisement 
elsewhere. 

THB BOONE COUNTY, MO. sale of 
Shorthorns will be attended by those 
who are looking for useful cattle at rea- 
sonable prices. 

At Columbia, Mo., on April 18, a well 
bred lot of cattle will be sold, and this 
will be an excellent chance to get a bull 


or cow as a means of improving one’s 
herd, or as the basis of a new herd. Send 
to Mr. John Burruss, Columbia, Mo., for a 


catalog and don’t forget the date, April 
18. 

EVANS-SNIDER-BUEL CO. sold on 
April 4 for R. H. Brown, Calvert, Tex., 


one car 1,290-lb. fed Texas steers at $5.20, 
which is the highest price obtained on this 
market during the season; also, seven 
cars 1,149-Ib. steers at $4.90. These cattle 
were good quality and well fatted Texas 
steers, and speak well for Mr. Brown as 
a feeder. They also sold in the native di- 
vision for the Illinois Central Salt Co., 
St. Johns, Ill, one load black Polled- 
Angus steers, which were of good quality, 
but were not finished; they averaged 1,331 
Ibs. and brought $5.40. 

THE COLIN CAMERON public sale of 
200 ranch raised Herefords at Kansas City, 
on April 2-3, was fairly well attended. 
The cattle were in fair flesh and a good 
lot for the chanc@ they have had. The 
average on the entire lot was $98.60. Five 
head sold for $200 or better. Following 
are the names of the principal buyers: Joe 
Matteson, Moima, O. T.; C. E. Whittel- 
sey, Bedford, Iowa; Geo. Ansty, Bedford, 
Iowa; John Hudson, Canyon City, Tex.; 
W. A. Ansty, Marion, Iowa; Jost P. De- 
wese, Belton, Mo.; B. I, Guild, Great 
Bend, Kas. Mr. Cameron will make his 
next sale at Kansas City, Mo., on the first 
Wednesday and Thursday in May, 1902. 


THE SHORTHORN COMBINATION 
SALE at Kansas City, Mo., April 22-23, 
will include some of the best specimens 
of the breed to go under the auctioneer’s 
hammer this season. 

They are of the very best of Scotch, 
Bates and Booth, with individuals of each 
strain that are show animals in the best 
show yards of America. The herds that 
are represented in this offering are proof 
enough of the high quality. Attendants 
at the same will see some of the very 
cream of the breed and anyone wanting 
a high-class Shorthorn will make a mis- 
take if he does not attend this sale. Send 
to June K. King, Marshall, Mo., for a 
catalog. e 


ANGORA GOAT SALE.—Sixteen hun- 
dred head of Angora goats, most 
of them from New Mexico, were sold 
in Kansas City, on Wednesday of last 
week. Fifty head of recorded does were 
bought by Forman Bros., of Versailles, 
at $12 each. They also bought 100 head of 
grades at $5.50. They have established 
quite a goat ranch south of Versailles, 
and there is every reason to believe that 
their investment will be a paying one. 
The raising of Angora goats has become 
quite a profitable and important industry 
in many of the Western states.—Bunce- 
ton, Mo., Eagle. 

FATAL FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE. 
—Washington, April 7.—The officials of 
the Agricultural Department are closely 
watching all reports from abroad re- 
garding the extent of the foot and mouth 
disease, a fatal malady that is raging 
among the live stock in almost every 
country throughout Europe. For the last 
three years the outbreak has been gen- 
eral on the European continent, and the 
reports constantly arriving from various 
foreign points do not indicate any diminu- 
tion in its extent. This government, as it 
has done since the epidemic reached such 
alarming dimensions, is refusing to ad- 
mit any cattle, sheep or swine, except 
from the British Isles. This is done, not 
only to protect the vast live stock inter- 
ests of this country, but also to protect 
our $30,000,000 or $40,000,000 annual export 
trade in cattle. 





BLACKLEG VACCINE. 





The cheapest and handiest form of 
single treatment vaccine is that furnished 
by the Pasteur Vaccine Company, and 
consists of a cord or string impreg- 
nated with the vaccine. It is always ready 
for use, and requires no outfit or set of 
instruments to apply it. There is no time 
or money lost in mixing, filtering, grad- 
uating the doses and injecting. Each dose 
is separate and therefore there is no 
waste. Pasteur Blackleg Vaccine Cord is 


therefore by far the most popular form of 
vaccine, and is evidenced by the large and 
constantly increasing demand for it. The 
cord method dates from 1898, but it is rap- 
idly displacing the old single treatment 
vaccine in the powder form with the 
troublesome mixing, filtering and inject- 
ing. However, the asteur ‘‘Double’”’ 
Vaccine still holds its own as the best 
for pure-bred or valuable stock, which 
should receive the double treatment in 
order to secure a higher degree of protec- 
tion ‘against Blackleg. Stock raisers are 
solely indebted to the Pasteur Vaccine 
Co. for the introduction of blackleg vac- 
cination into this country, and the popu- 
larity of live stock vaccination and the 
resulting benefits can be noted from the 
fact that, in addition to its head office in 
Chicago the Pasteur Vaccine Co., also 
has branch offices in New York, Omaha, 
Kansas City, Fort Worth and San Fran- 
cisco. The vaccines furnished by the 
Pasteur Company are the original and 
genuine articles, being prepared by the 
very men who discovered blackleg vaccine 
in 1884, and who have been making it ever 
since. There is therefore no question of 
any experiment with Pasteur Vaccine, 
either on the part of the manufacturrs 
or the users. 


Veterinary. 


Answers to questions in this depart- 
ment are ie by Dr. T. E. White, form- 
er State Veterinarian for Missouri, Seda- 
Ma, Mo. Write questions on one side of 
paper only, and separate m oO busi- 

Those a written repl: 
vately must accompany their requests 
with a fee of one do the professional 

ion being one of private advantage. 
ing on the top. 














A LAME LAMB.—I have a lamb which 
has lost the use of its forelegs. It seems 
to be right other ways except it cannot 
walk. It eats well. Please give a rem- 
edy. JOHN EDGINGTON. 

Crawford Co., Ill. 

Examine the holes in the legs, they 
may be closed. Rub the legs well three 
times a week with the following: Witch 
Hazel one part; water that has been 
boiled, three parts. Internally give three 
ounces of epsom salts dissolved in a half 
pint of water. Drench in the mouth, but 
never in the nose. You may have to re- 
peat this drench in three or four days. 


WART ON HORSE.—I have a young 
horse that has a large wart on the inside 
of foreleg, up close to body. It seems to 
be just hanging to skin. I would like to 
know how to remove it. J. BE. COOK. 
Washington Co., Mo. 

Clip the hair closely all around the 
wart and grease the spot well with castor 





















a 
COMBINATION SALE OF 


AT THE FINE STOCK SALE PAVILION, STOCK YARDS, 


KANSAS CITY, MO., 
MONDAY AND TUESDAY, 


April 29 & 30, 1901 


HALEY BROS., Harris, Mo., in order to close a partnership’ 
aegeree their entire herd of 50 head, including the noted stock bu’ 
b of Lakeside, a novice son of the celebrated Gay Blackbird. 
The show cow Abbess of Estill, 4th; Golden{Flora, an International 
Exposition winner; Jennet’s Favorite, a’State Fair winner; Lake- 
side Ardestie, a sister to Gay Lad, and 15 sons and daughters of the 
famous Blackbird Hero. This consignment affords an opportunity 
to secure a state fairshow herd and grandly bred Coquettes, Ericas 
Prides, Drumin Lucys, Easter Tullach Duchesses and other good 
sorts. W. 8S. Karnaghan, Olarinda, Ia., contributes brothers and 
sisters in blood to the great prize winner Golden Flora and 
her dam, and the best bred and most‘individually excellent lot of 
Drumin Lucys offered since the Estill dispersion. 

A. P. Grout, Winchester, Ill., sells herd-headers from the illus- 
trious Jilt, Blackbird, Pride, Erica, Queen Mother and Heather 
Bloom strains. They ‘are ‘‘corkers.”” 

8. Melvin, Greenfield, Ill., peantgne the get of McHenry Black- 
bird 6th and McHenry Pride 5t 

W_ J. Turpin, Carrollton, MMe. sells chiefly of his noted Nosegays. 

John Harvey, Bloomfield, Ia., sells the get of his stock bull 
Gay Lad 2d, a brother to Gay Lad: 

Tyson & Co., Redwood Falls, Minn., consign Pride sons of 
Golden Abbott and Pride of Denison, and J. M. Duff, Chestnut, Ill., 
sells Ericas, Prides, Westertown Roses and daughters of the splendid 
stock bulls Zaire 7th and Leoneer. 

There is not a cull in the entire offerin 
vidual excellence of the animals is believe 
of any Angus auction held this season. 
perusing. Send for catalogue to 


W.C. McGAVOCK, Mrg. 


MT, PULASKI, ILL. 


and the average indi- 
to be higher than that 
Their pedigrees are worth 


Cols. F.M. WOODS, 
J.W. SPARKS, 
CAREY M. JONES, 


Boater, 
“Pasteur Vaccine” 


SAVES CATTLE FROM 


uw BLACK LEG 


Nearly 2,000,000 successfully treated in U.S. and Canada during the last 5 years. 
Cheap, safe and easy to use. Pamphlet with full particulars, official endorsements 
and testimonials sent FREE on application. 


Pasteur Vaccine Co.,, chicago. 


Branch Office, 621 Whitney Building, Kansas City. Mo. 


} Auctioneers. 
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ZENOLEUM 5" tes, Pree Be 
interline out worma_ Carnal cals, ‘wend sores, te. 


free. Zenner Disinfectant Co., 35 Bates St., Detroit, 


HEREFORD CATTLE! 


20 bullsand 20 heifers for sale, all registered, 
choicely bred, Call on or address. 


N. E. MOSHER & SON, Salisbury, Mo. 


100 Head Shorthorns 


In herd; young stock of both sexes for sale. The 
Cruickshank bull Duke of Hardson 123967 at 
head of herd. M. H. H. Step Mo. 














Aberdeen-Anguas. 
ed, low down, 
blocky and beefy. Bulls 
that sire market toppers. 
Bottom prices. gh ny ity 
J. P. VISSERING, box 14, 
Melville, Il. near8t.Louis 


SHORTHORN CATTL 


8, 
bp cattle and hogs for sale; write your 
roi visitors weloome; farm adjoining town on 
-, Ft. Scott & M. Ry. 8,W.COX, “Greenfield, Mo. 


Shorthorn Bulls. 


A choice lot for sale. Gong. ay 00d indi- 
viduals and 
F TkERsON © % E BONS, 


AVONDALE GALLOWAYS. 


A few bulls of serviceable age now for sale. Can 
spare a few females, 100 in — Otto H. Swigart 
8. end State St., Champaign, I)l. 


H. W. KERR, 
BREEDER OF RED POLLED’ CATTLE. 
Good young bulls for sale. Carlinville, Ill, 


Camp Creek Herefords. 
Young stock forsale. Come and see m 
LOUIS WEHRMAN, Truxton, Lincoln Co., Mo 
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oil. Then tie a strong wax end, as tight 
as can be drawn, around it. The cord 
will cut just so far and no further, conse- 
quently every third or fourth day a new 
one will be needed. It is not necessary 
that the old ligature be removed when 
putting on a new one, just so that the 
new cord holds tight and does not slip. 
After a time the wart will drop off. It 
should then be greased daily with good 
castor oil. 


RINGBONE.—What is ‘Morrill Solu- 
tion?” I received a bottle of it from a 
veterinarian last year, but lost the bottle 
and label. It was a dark liquid and was 
first used to cauterize a wound in a horse. 
Is it a commercial or some special prepar- 
ation? 

I have a mare eight years old that had 
ringbones on her, which were fired last 
year. She is apparently well, but there 
are places upon her feet that run at times. 
What can I do for her? 

Wright Co., Mo. HORSEMAN. 

“Morrill Solution” is probably a special 
Preparation. It is not mentioned in ‘“‘The 
Druggist,” published by the Merrill Drug 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

A ringbone properly tired should not sup. 
purate; its doing so indicates a necrotic 
(decaying) condition. As you do not give 
the full history, or the present condition 
of the parts, it is impossible to diagnose 
or prescribe a remedy. For one dollar I 
ean furnish médicine that will kill—so to 
speak—a ringbone, bone spavin, splint, 
curb or side bones. - 





Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Cotewold and Shrop Sheep 
Bulls ready for service. Some choice boars and 
15 bucks for sale at reasonable prices. The pure 
Scotch bulls Violets Prince 145647 and Golden 8ym- 
pathy 151656 in service, 


JOHN MORRIS, Ohillicethe, Mo. 
EDGEWOOD HERD, POLLED DURHAMS. 


best = herd west of the Missis- 
Bulls for 


BURLEIGH, Kt Knox City, Knox Co,, Mo. 


A DEHORNER 


ropér dehorner is a Polled Durham 
write rs call in seusrense te same, noe 


OHNSON. Lexington, Mo. 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


ultreat Meluat oe owen Lae Mpa 


and females. Watson 4 
Balivan Co. 3,oe- Mo., J. T. WATSON, Mgr., B. B. Sta. 








spp Sniver 











RAVENSWOOD HERD 


SHORTHORNS 


uss hoge im hove. 20 bulls for sale from 6 to lo mo 
a Scotch to; headed by 


Tansee’ Viscount, it, 1247, er cham Short 
r 
horn bull of me Kansas Ciey Bho Sho a 
©. E. 
a aoe ‘LEONARD, Bell Air, Mo. 
BR. BR. and telephone station, Bunceton, Mo 


RED POLLED CATTLE 
Be E LS Her Memigane sete 
L. K. HASELTINE, Dorchester, Green Co., Mo 





CEDAR VIEW AND GROVE HILL 





SHORTHORNS 
) —R- lattte 119293 at head of herd. 
pany Call or A... 01 Young stock 
POWELL BROS., Lee's Summit, Mo. 





pa age y CATTLE, 
Golden Boabrs Saas Sn Goats, eae Be Brahma an¢ 
9. 5. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, ig 


ATALOGUES for Shorthorn sajes compi) 
- or furnished com sob HALT eee prices. we 
HALL, Breckenridge, Mo. 


ddress THOS. 

Clover Leaf Farm HEREFORDS 
From the best imported and native strains, Farm 
situated 2 miles from sation: telephone at farm. 
Visitors met at depot if desired. pendence 
Ww. G. SWin EY. sf ale, oa —— 
Co., on’‘Memphis R. oe 





























AUCTIONEERS. 





and individual 


Posted 
it. Terms low. 
J. WEST J LEN’ IOWA, and 
Cakiy M. MEPL EAse IA 
Write before dates. 


R. L, HARRIMAN, “"enceton tte" 


Up-to-date in every particular. 
the best breeders in the country. douse” 22 


R. W. MITCHELL, 


LIVE sTOCcK oe SENTRY 

etn Soens pate beet A. cattle and hogs, my how 

bd anton oe w to sell them. rite 

HARRY GRAHAM, °“xJcoTxe, 
LIVE STOCK AND @ 


AUCTION EER. 

















TERMS Low, CORRBSPONDENCE SOLICITED 





Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo. 
CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM. 


Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 125406, 
assisted by Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 188065, heads our herd 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, 
pure Scotch and Scotch topped 
cows of the most fashionable 
tamilies. 


Stock for sale at all times 
at reasonable prices. 
Parties met at train. Farm 
two miles out, 
TELEPHONE NO, 20. 





SHOURTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


Baron Tnorndale 123,000; Dara Brot aa er eee tets St (200. oF will trade him for heifers. 
bulls by Baron Thorndale and out of dams of Easterday and Secret, these strains en @ hare 
1856, and are great Call on or address L@ JONES Towanas nae 








SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS 


Shor; horns Scotch or Scoteh and Bates mostly. Berkshi: America 
Stock of all ages and both ane Sor tense Call on or address, re ee GENTE pepe 


FM. MARSHAL, 


BLACKWATER SHORTHORNS ‘sg 


BLACK WATBR 
County, Me, 


Bao, 7 oy. Tomales ae a _ 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF 8ST. LOUIS. 


Located at Hast 8t. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis, 
Shippers should see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National Stock Yards. 


0.@ KNOX, Vice-Pres C. T. JONES, Genera! Mer L. W. KEBAKBS, Asst. Jon’) Mager 


SCOTT & MARCH, Breeders of 
egistered Herefords. 


Young Stock for sale. BELTON, MO, 


I] High-Classed 110 


Shorthorns 
PUBLIC AUCTION 


—AT— 
—AT— 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, ON APRIL 22-23, 


Consisting of 


30 BULLS AND 60 COWS AND HEIFERS, 


pus bene ne with individen! seen Dall, Oras ov cuns cnanan' tei 











All old enough to breed. Will either be bred or have 
calf at foot; of straight Scotch and Bates breeding of the 
very best, Scotch topped Bates, andsome carry a strong 
infusion of Booth Blosd. This offering as to quality is 
as good as the herds they represent contain, and the 
contributors are as follows; 


June K. King, Marshall, Mo., 30 head, 
Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo., 25 head, 
John Morris, Chillicothe, Mo., 20 head, 
W. P. Harned, Vermont, Mo., 15 head, 

N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo., II head, 
Arthur Wallace, Bunceton, Mo., 6 head, 

Fred Cooley, Columbus, Kas., 3 head, 
While Mr. C, E. Leonard, Bell Air, Mo., Col. W. R. 
Nelson, Kansas City, Mo.. and Col. W. A. Harris, 
Linwood, Kas , are offering one each. 





Col. F. M. Woods, 
Col. J. W. Sparks, 
Col. R. L. Harriman, 
Send to 


JUNE K. KING, Marshall, Mo., 


For Catalogue. 


Auctioneers, 


PUBLIC SALE OF 


Shorthorn Cattle 


ey | Sanne 
Columbia, Mo., Thursday, April 18, 1901. 


Under the auspices of the Boone County. Missouri, Shorthorn Breeders 
Association. 


The Shorthorn Breeders of Boone and nearpy counties will sell at the 
Fair Grounds octotaing Coe Mo., about 50 HEAD of Registered 
Shorthorn Cattle. sexes. 8. 


Pedigreed Cattle are not high as this section, and this will be an excel- 


lent opportunity to secure a few good females or some oung bulls at 
moderate prices. Don’t miss this sale. For Catalogs, pee de 


John Burruss, Columbia, Mo. 
Auctioneers—Ool. J. W. Sparks, Ool. R. L. Harriman, Judge J. A. Stewart. 


HEREFORDS (sunset: & simpson, 


600 HEAD IN HERD. |Independence, Mo. 
Shorthorn Cattle8¢°'" Scotch Toppes, 


Bates and Bates = sveeed. 
and Windsome Duke Lith, 12163 In coon "Young sok: for sales “Come ips anaitcs or ngarocs. 


, OLEWILD SHORTHORNS | ! 


TASTE in tory ion eee and we 
Imp. Spartan Hero 77932, out male. Tas greet ve Ge oe, ote 
ogi Sted Eas This blood sate ~~ 


Gt oe by Bean Gee 
sen ae OI 
CRYSTAL SPRINGS SHORTHORNS 


, VERMONT, COOPER Co.,|MO. 

2S Toarting Dells and 15 Tensling Melfere, oll reds, for Out of cows of the 
Rose of Sharon, AK Td. sired 
{ison Duke of Haseihures. ht Soo ana sna, Wronaale ietor 


Hereford Cattle | H. A. BARBER. 
Shorthorn Butts For Salet 








tor 





FOR SALE! 





9 I have a choice lot of young bulls of Seotch. Booth 
oud heifer; i be ~8 10 1 td mmonthes T enlendia and Bates familiog:alsoa few heifers for saie with 
M well tamted aad geet taibrieen: | Sistas nice “nat ak oat teem tear 

J. Ae STEWART, Columbia, Mo. | Mo. forsouthern purchasers. Ail stock set ne tase 


Onset 4un 
Come and see - 
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Horseman. 











SOUTHWEST MISSOURI CIRCUIT. 





Eight Continuous Weeks. 











GN, Bs ccc cccvccscsvccccnecceses July 23-26 
SEL. a cksuntsasacbevesse July 30th-Aug. 2 
i 54 iia’ Keeuusbecbecdeueeianes Aug. 6-9 
IINNIOD a ccacencacesapsoconees Aug. 13-16 
Rich Hill 
BEBTMRER ccccccce cos coccccseseccccce q 
Higginsville ........cces000 escccceses Sept. 3-6 
Gedalia, State Fair.............++++ Sept. 9-14 
Oscar Spaulding of Clinton, Iowa, has 


a black mare, twenty-nine years old, by 
Swigert, that to the cover of Sir Hilde- 
brand, son of Norval and Gladys, by On- 
ward, dropped a filly the spring of 1899; 
also one in 1900 by the same horse and 
was again bred to him. 


The Centralia, Mo., Fair Association 
has been reorganized and at a meeting of 
the stockholders the following named offi 
cers were elected for the ensuing year: 


H. C. Threlkeld, president; T. O. Robin- 
son, vice-president; O. B. Wilson, second 
vice-president; J. K. Pool, secretary; C. 


H. Early, treasurer. 


The next regular meeting of the Board 
of Appeals of the American Trotting As- 
sociation will be held at the Auditorinm 
Hotel, Chicago, Tuesday, May 7, 1901, at 
10 o’clock a. m., for the transaction of 
such business as may properly be pre- 
sented to the board for its consideration. 

All new applications and written evi- 
dences xnust be received at the office not 
later than April 20, 1901. 


A slight idea of the magnitude of the 
traffic in horses and mules can be had 
when it is stated that 90,000 head of Amer- 
ican mules and horses have been secured 
to aid in the fight against the Boers. The 
British have expended in this country 
about $15,000,000, and that amount does 
not take into consideration the ocean 
freights, the hire of the transports and 
the muleteer business, which has given 
employment to thousands of young Amer- 
icans. » 


In the big horse markets the trotting 
bred coach and driving horse has led the 
procession during the past few weeks so 
far as price is concerned, says the ‘‘Horse 
World.” It was not so long ago that a 
certain class of agricultural papers al- 
ways referred to the trotting bred horse 
as “‘the scrubby little trotter,’’ but now- 
adays those same papers are forced to 
admit that the leading horse in the big 
markets is the one produced by trotting 
blood. 

Fort Worth, Tex., April 7.—Mules and 
horses are still being shipped from here 
by agents of the British Government to 
the Transvaal country, despite the efforts 
of the Boers. Frank Anson will ship 750 
horses to New Orleans this week. Eight 
hundred head were shipped last week. 
Charles Hicks also shipped out 600 horses 
and will consign 200 more this week. The 
British Government has paid out several 
million dollars to Texas people for horses 
and mules for use in the South African 
war. 

Succulent food should be provided in 
sufficient quantities to give the horse a 
ration at least cnce a week. Carrots ure 
a favorite food for horses, as they tone 
the digestion and improve the appear- 
ance of coat. Horses will soon learn io 
eat potatoes, sugar beets, cabbage and 
rutabagas. If roots cannot be obtained, 
ensilage will be found a good substitute, 
especially if made from clover, or soy 
beans, to balance the winter rations. li 
roots or ensilage cannot be obtained, 
then a good bran mash should be substi- 
tuted once a week, 

The eleventh annual meeting of the 
American Saddle Horse Breeders’ Associ- 
ation was held at Louisville, Ky., April 5 
An important measure was adopted, 
which will cause numerous horses to be 
dropped from the register book. The 
blood lines of the foundation horses will 
be investigated and a correct tabulated 
pedigree and history of them will be pre- 
pared and published in volume 4 of the 
Register. Two horses, Brinker's Dren- 
non and Sam Booker, were ordered re- 
moved from the list, leaving their sires 
and given numbers in the Register. 

Steps were taken looking toward an ex- 
hibit of saddle horses at the International 
Stock Exposition, to be held at Chicago 
in December. Officers were elected as fol- 
lows: President, John B. Castleman; 
first vice-president, W. A. Gaines; second 
vice-president, Dr. 8S. Maddox, Sly Mo.; 
treasurer, Attilla Cox; secretary, I. B. 
Nall, 


To destroy lice, says the ‘‘Horseman,” 
make a decoction of staveacre seed, using 
four ounces to the quart of boiling water. 
Get enough of this and after washing the 
colt apply this to his hide. Or you may 
use a lotion composed of carbolic acid 
two ounces, water one gallon. Of course, 
you cannot apply this sort of treatment to 
the colt in cold or stormy weather. Either 
one of these lotions will destroy the lice, 
but we prefer the one of the staveacre 
seeds over the other. See to it that the 
colt is not put back in a stall that is in- 
fested with lice, after he has been washed. 
If the stall in which he is kept is in- 
habited also by chickens or if it is close 
to the chicken house, you may expect 
trouble right along. 

Henry Caswell, the driver of the mail 
stage between Bingham and Abbot, has a 
mule, “‘Pete,”’ which is the propelling pow- 





Horse Owners! Use 


GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 











er of said stage. After the big storm, 
when the mails had been delayed for a 
week, the Bingham residents were sur- 
prised to see Mr. Caswell and Pete ap- 
pear one evening on snow shoes, each 
earrying pouches of mail. Pete seemed to 
take kindly to the snow shoes, and started 
on the return trip with good courage. Mr. 
Caswell said that the knowing animal 
only stepped on his shoes twice during 
the whole 24 miles. A Sidney farmer suc- 
cessfully put his horse on snow shoes 
during this same storm. Who can say 
but what the animals enjoy 
ing? Some should try 
“skees.”’ 


snow shoe- 


one them with 


At the recent meeting of the Texas Live 


Stock Association, says the ‘National 
Stockman and Farmer,” the statement 
was made that there are now 3,000,000 


fewer horses in the United States than 
there were ten years ago, that there are 
a million more in active use than in 1890, 
and that there is a better demand for 
our horses from abroad than for many 
years if ever before. It was brought out 
in the discussion that we could not by any 
reasonable measures restore our numbers 
in less than six years, and that in the 
meantime we would have great difficulty 
in supplying our foreign customers, if in- 
deed we were sufficiently equipped to 
hold their trade. It was agreed that the 
outlook just now for the industry of horse 
breeding is especially promising. 

The Tennessee breeders of pacers have 
been experimenting quite a bit in the line 
of crossing trotting bred pacing stal- 
lions on their pacing bred mares, says 
the “Horse World,” evidently with con- 
siderable satisfaction, for they have ar- 
ranged to have the stallion Directly, 
2:08%, by Direct, 2:06%%, stand in their state 
this year. The trotting blood used hereto- 
fore on the Tennessee pacing mares has 
been principally through the stallions Mc- 
Ewan, 2:18%4, by McCurdy’s Hambletonian; 
Tennessee Wilkes, by George Wilkes; and 
Mercury, by Sidney. Some fast pacers 
have resulted from the mating of pacing 
bred mares with these stallions, and in 
a few instances fast trotters have been 
produced by the same crosses. Directly, 
while trotting bred, was a wonderfully 
fast natural pacer, as was his sire, and 
on the mares of the'great Hal family of 
which there are so many in Tennessee, he 
should sire a lot of speed. 


The Campbell-Reid sale of coach and 
show horses at the National Stock Yards 
ended Friday. The principal sales were: 
Pair sorrel horses, Tichenor & Co., Chi- 
cago, $750; brown mare, Geo. Watson, 
London, England, $650; bay gelding, Tich- 
enor, Chicago, $460; bay gelding, Tichenor, 
Chicago, $500; mair bay geldings, T. J. 
Drummond, St. Louis, $200; black gelding, 
Alex. G. Cochran, St. Louis, $1,275; gray 
gelding, M. H. Tichenor & Co., Chicago, 
$1,000; chestnut gelding, M. H. Tichenor & 
Co., Chicago, $500; bay gelding, M. H. 
Tichenor & Co., Chicago, $400; pair mares, 
M, H. Tichenor & Co., Chicago, $1,500; bay 
gelding, G. S. Watt, Decatur, IIl., $400; 
chestnut gelding, G. Watson, London, 
$825; pair roan geldings, C. Mason, Boston, 
$600; pair brown geldings, P. Stericher, 
Attica, N. Y., $600; brown gelding, Al 
Wagoner, St. Louis, $550; bay gelding, D. 
R. Calhoun, Hot Springs, Ark., $750; bay 
pacer, Geo. D. Bennett, Richmond, Va., 
$500; bay mare, Geo. Watson, London, 
England, $630. 


When an honest man spends weeks 
and months in developing a green pros- 
pect, it is rather tough to be beaten by 
a “ringer.’’ It is a good plan to protest 
any strange horse under suspicion. If 
the nag is all right, am honest turfite 
will take pleasure in producing facts. 
No driver should go into a_ strange 
territory to campaign without the proof 
in his pocket. It is always best to leave 
doubtful proof to either the National or 
the American Trotting Associations to 
pass upon. The majority of the “ring- 
ing trips’’ occur over the half-mile 
courses, where the few rogues think they 
will pass inspection. It is for this reason 
that all half-mile track secretaries 
should be on the alert from the date of 
closing of entries until the end of the 
meeting. One “ringer’’ does more harm 
to an association than can be calculated 
at the time, for, if you once lose the 
confidence of the public, who pay their 
money at the gate, you might as well put 
up real estate signs ‘“‘for sale.” 


When Highwood was sold at the Chi- 
cago sale the first week in February, says 
the ‘“‘Horse Review," the bidding was not 
what was expected, and Mr. D. W. Bren- 
neman got him for $4,100. There was one 
man on the ground who had left home 
prepared to bid $10,000, if necessary, in or- 
der to possess him—and when the sale 
day came he never even made a bid. He 
was carried off by a circumstance that also 
kept several other breeders from bidding. 
Highwood came into the ring looking 
badly—so badly, for a horse but fourteen 
years old, so out of order and premature- 
ly aged, that the impression prevailed 
that “something was the matter with 
him’’—especially as all the other horses 
in the Caton consignment looked very 
well. So the bidding was slow and Mr. 
Brenneman, who was there to buy, got 
the undoubted greatest son of Nutwood 
for about a third of his value. The 
chances are, however, that if some of the 
nervous men who stood aside and kept 
silent two months ago could see High- 
wood to-day, they would be sorry. The 
improvement in the horse has been some- 
thing wonderful. He has taken on flesh 
until he.is plump and sleek, his eye is 
keen, his spirits high and his general ap- 
pearance denotes robust health and vigor. 
Mr. Brenneman has already booked forty 
mares to him at $50 each, and is feeling 
like the man who has made the bargain 
of a lifetime—which is just about what he 
did! 


The appointment by the President of 
Philander C. Knox of Pittsburg to the of- 
fice of Attorney General places in a high 
place officially another enthusiastic lover 
of the light-harness horse, says the Ken- 
tucky “Stock Farm."’ To horsemen gen- 
erally the new cabinet officer has been 
most widely known as an amateur reins- 
man, and as the owner of the now famous 
team, Dr. Leek and Wert, that driven 
by their owner, trotted a trial over the 
Brunot Island track last summer in 2:10%. 
The trotter has been closely identified 
with official life for many years, and 
many distinguished public men have been 
as widely known as horsemen as by rea- 
son of their official capacity. Nor is this 
the only instance of a cabinet officer being 
a prominent horseman, as President Har- 
rison’s Secretary of the Navy was Gen. 
Benjamin F. Tracy, who is one of the 
most extensive breeders of the light-har- 
ness horse in America, The Senate and 
House of Representatives have each been 
the debating ground of many men noted 
as enthusiastic admirers of the trotter. 
Senators Stanford and Stockbridge, each 
remarkably successful as breeders, the 








former having been the most so of any 
man in the world, frequently discussed 
the science of breeding in their commit- 
tee rooms, and Congressman Sibley and 
Senator Bailey each have had extensive 
breeding establishments in Kentucky. 


L. E, CLEMENT'S HORSE GOSSIP. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: L. L. Dorsey 
of Anchorage, Ky., has sold to W. A. 
Cottingham of Kansas City a two-year- 
old called Golden Morgan, by Ruskin, son 
of Ben Franklin. Mr. Dorsey is using in 


the stud Bengold 34260, by Ben Franklin, 
sire of 33 trotters and 3 pacers at the close 
of 1899. This horse, although he comes of 
the hardest of all our trotting families to 
handle, should be an improvement on 
Golddust as a sire of harness speed. Gold- 
dust had too many of the characteristics 
of the running-bred side of his ancestry 
to beget the best race horse speed and 
quality. Mr. Dorsey should succeed in 
breeding some extra good saddle horses 
and some roadsters. 

Some one has asked about half thor- 
oughbreds as farm horses. Forty years 
ago all of our common horses had more 
or less thoroughbred blood, and were bet- 
ter for the market and for general use 
than they have been since we began to 
import and use the foreign draft horse. I 
have never seen a horse team that was 
suitable to be placed in the hands of all 
kinds of farm help. The farm horse of 
forty years ago in careful hands was a 
much better farm horse than the average 
farm horse of to-day. 

If a man does his own work and han- 
dles his own team on the farm, there is 
nothing that will do his work in as good 
shape with as.much profit to the farm as 
three well selected standard bred trotting 
mares, two of them bred in the spring 
and one in October. If the farm work 
is so arranged that it may be done with- 
out using the breeding stock and must be 
done by hired help, no motive power has 
yet been found equal to the Missouri 
mule. Ranchmen in the west have found 
it profitable to raise colts from draft 
Stallions turned loose on the range with 
the mares. This way of breeding with 
standard bred harness. or saddle horses, 
or thoroughbreds, is out of the question, 
as when taken up at four or five years of 
age, to gentle for market, the horse in 
many cases will resist to the death before 
he will submit to being subjected to har- 
ness or saddle uses. 

The American harness horse of to-day 
is a descendant of the pacer of the last 
century, improved in conformation by the 
addition of thoroughbred blood, at the ex- 
pense of years of added time unnecessary 
for the development of trotting speed, yet 
more or less compensated for by the ad- 
ded style obtained. 

The Morgan horse is inclined to take 
too strong a hold on the bit on the road 
to make pleasant driving, and yet I have 
never known any other class of horses in 
any kind of a hitch that would cover dis- 
tance with them. I know of no family of 
horses that requires so little education to 
make them quiet workers as the Blue 
Bulls. All I have ever handled seemed 
ready to work right off as soon as har- 
nessed. Of‘our trotting families the Dan- 
iel Lamberts and Volunteers are un- 
doubtedly the hardest to successfully han- 
dle on account of their high spirit. 

I was surprised during the last week to 
get a letter from J. M. Cline, son of John 
Cline, founder of the Alta Plane Stock 
Farm at Oakwood, Mo. Mr. Cline says 
his father is enjoying good health. I had 
been told the Clines had left the state, 
and my informant did not know where 
they were. Mr. Cline says he has just 
been after El Captain, 2:20%, sire of two 
trotters and four pacers, and brought 
him back to Missouri. El Captain was 
sired by Alcantara, dam by Piedmont, 
son of Almont, second dam by Hamble- 
tonian. Alta Plane started with a Tucka- 
hoe horse and Dresden, by Administrator, 
Dresden sired one pacer and one produc- 
ing daughter. Cashman, by Almont, lL 
think is the only horse kept at Alta Plane 
that has left no standard representa- 
tives. Midas 2663 sired five trotters and 
leaves one son a sire. I for one am glad 
to see El Captain back in his Missouri 
home, for I do not stand in as much 
fear of a pacing sire as Hawley of the 
Kentucky Stock Farm and General R. F. 
Tracy. 

Columbus, in the ‘“‘Western Horseman,” 
gives a pointer on a good Kansas bred 
gelding by Integrity, 2:264, by Capoul. 
I find that he made his first start June 
2lst, 2:27 class, at Topeka, Kan., for a 
purse of $300, and won the first heat in 
2:27%, 2:25%. August 10th, at McKee 
Rocks, Penn:, in 2:25 class, purse $400, he 
again started and won his record of 2:21% 
in the third heat. August 3d, same year, 
at Youngstown, Ohio, 2:26 class, purse 
$400, he won second, fourth and sixth 
heats, and the race. 

I hope the New Year Book has given 
Integrity credit for Wilber, 2:21%, as Co- 
lumbus states that he now has a wagon 
record of 2:16%. Integrity is at Galena, 
Kan., in 1901, and a right good representa- 
tive of the strong but not fashionable 
trotting blood from Sterling, Ill. 

The Year Book just out still leaves 
Hershon without a _ representative, al- 
though Mr. Pocock won a good race with 
Mr. Kroh’s good daughter of Hershon in 
standard time. The mare is to-day in 
shape to pace a good race and put a mark 
well within the list of 2:20 performers. 

Victor Ene does not appear among the 
list of sires. Vic Doon paced at Galena, 
Kan., in 2:24% last spring. Secretary 
Steiner wrote me and I went to Galena 
and saw the president, secretary and 
treasurer, but the book in which records 
of races were kept was not in evidence. 
The secretary thought the president had 
it, the president was sure the treasurer 
got it to settle with the race winners. No 
one took the trouble to report the race to 
Chicago, and Mr. Hall, Victor Ene and 
Herschel are all cheated by a bar value- 
less, but a hindrance to winning in slower 
classes than 2:25 it is a record. Have as- 
sociation managers any business to be so 
lax? 


Your Horse 


may “throw a curb,” “start a 
splint, sprain acord,” “dee 
velop a spavin, thrush, or 

rease heel,’’ etc. They are 
all bad, but don’t be alaimed 
Get a bottle or two of 


TUITLE’S ELIXIR. 


It cures all these troubles and 
Co! mamper, Founder, 
Pnemonia, 


Used and eee by ye mad Express Co. 
Dr. 8. A, Ta Wolcott, Vt. Ty es. 
Dear Sir: =| have doctored poset ast 25 
hve over I think your Blizir the best limimen 4 I 
ve ever used, I would recommend t it to t to ony 


> aur FAMILY 











Our 100-page book, 





Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 22 Beverly St, Boston, Mass. 
_ Beware of so-called Elixire—nene genuine but Tuttle’s. 





; they offer only 5 ifany. 


cures rheamatiam, sprains, | % 


TIME TO RETURN A MARE. 

An inquiry of interest is thus submit- 
ted by T. E.: 

“The breeding season is at hand and 
there is great interest awakening here in 
horse and mule raising. I stand a stal- 
lion and jack and would like to get infor- 
mation on the proper time to return a 
mare to the stallion after she has been 
served. I am sure an article on this 
subject would be of great benefit to many 
of your readers.”’ 

Most men who own mares and most 
men who handle stallions are greatly in 


need of sound information on this very 
subject, says “‘Breeders’ Gazette."” As a 
very general rule the mare owner is 


anxious to find that his mare has safely 
settled in foal so that he may be sure 
of her having a colt and that he may not 
be bothered any more with taking her 
to the horse. On the other hand the stal- 
lion owner is just as anxious to get the 
mare with foal to his horse as that means 
so much more revenue. The net result is 
that mares are tried at seven, nine; ten, 
eleven, twelve, fourteen, seventeen and 
twenty-one days—not,at each of these 
several periods, of course, but at periods 
marked by the lapse of so many days. 
The most general rule observed is to 
try mares on the tenth to the fourteenth 
day after covering. This is all wrong. 
Naturally a mare will come in use about 
every three weeks. Inthe extremely hot 
weather we have in the Middle West and 
among corn-feeding farmers the periods 
oestrum in mare often extend very much 
longer than they do in colder countries, 
and where cooler foods are more largely 
fed. When a mare therefore continues 
long in use, as she does here, she may be 
tried and be bred again in one heat, while 
if she had been let alone and permitted 
to go till the twenty-first day she would 
have been found to have settled all right. 
As it is, she is bred again and the con- 
sequent constitutional disturbance may 
cause her to cast what has gained place 
in her uterus and then: keep coming back 
and back all season long. 

The best and most successful stallion 
handlers in all countries insist that a 
mare should not be returned to be tried 
by the horse oftener than every three 
weeks. To submit her to the teasing of 
the horse oftener merely encourages her 
to form bad habits and to keep perpetu- 
ally in use. But the stallion man who 
is thoroughly up to date in all his methods 
rarely now is much bothered with mares 
coming back often to his horse. He calls 
in the aid of science to help him and so 
settles the mares regularly and many of 
them to the first leap, 





HOW TO DRIVE 





It is somewhat remarkable how few am- 
ateur reinsmen pay any attention to form 
in driving, and it is not an uncommon 
thing, both on the track and road, to see 
men who are more: or less experienced 
drive in wretched form, and offer little 
or no assistance to their horses, says 
Hawley in the “Stock Farm.”’ In the 
ranks of the professionals all are not 
skillful reinsmen, and one is constantly 
struck with this during the trotting sea- 
son. Last autumn, at Lexington, at the 
finish of a heat that was very close, three 
drivers, when nearing the wire, let go 
completely their horses’ heads and pound- 
ed them on the back with the reins; it is 
needless to add that two of the contest- 
ing trotters left their feet and went into 
a run. How different from this are the 
methods of McHenry and Geers, or for 
that matter, those of all first-class driv- 
ers. The steadying hand that is so much 
needed when a tired horse has another 
racing beside him when the delicate touch 
of hand means so much, wins many a 
heat, and yet men, both those that earn 
their livelihood by driving and those that 
practice it merely for pastime, drive as if 
their horses could be pushed by the reins. 
The most awkward style of driving and 
one that would seem to have the effect 
of driving a horse off of his stride was 
that adopted by the late John A. Gold- 
smith, and which was practiced by John 
Dickerson before his service with Budd 
Doble, and yet each made some famous 
finishes while using this style, and Gold- 
smith was rated as second to none as a 
driver. Dickerson has, however, improved 
tenfold since he lowered his hands and 
kept his reins together. 
Another method is to hold one elbow on 
a level with the head and give the appear- 
ance of sighting along the rein. The late 
Robert Bonner was not only an expert 
reinsman, but drove in good form; his 
hand was light, yet he steadied his horse 
to perfection. H. K. Devereux, not only 
the best amateur reinsman in America, 
but the peer of almost any professional, 
drives in excellent form. If some of the 
drivers and roadites could see themselves 
when making a drive they would be as 
amused as are the spectators, as in many 
instances they give the appearance of a 
monkey with their shoulders humped up 
and their arms akimbo. 
It is somewhat remarkable that men so 
particular as to appointment, every detail 
of which is gone into should drive in such 
a manner as to cause comment by its 


appearance and to be the cause of losing 
many a brush on the road. Men are 


taught to drive four-in-hand or a pair, 
and while the heavy harness horse is for 
purposes of display and not for speed, 
the fact remains that one must be taught 
to drive one kind of an equipage as well 
as another. There is a right and wrong 
way of doing everything, driving as well 
as riding, and the right way always looks 
the best, even if it applies to driving a 


SPRAINING PASTERN JOINTS. 


The first thing to be done is to get all 
the fever out of the joint, says the 
“Horseman.”” Bathing with hot water 
many times a day for two or three days, 
and then continued applications of cold 
water swabs will do this for you. You 
must make up your mind to go at this 
right, for only by the most constant at- 
tention can this be accomplished. The 
most liberal applications of the hot water 
should be begun at once. After the hot 
fomentations have done their work, you 
may let the leg rest a whole night, and 
in the morning apply a big swab of cloth 
and keep that constantly wet (not damp, 
but wet) with cold water. After a good 
long spell of this treatment you will 
doubtless get all the fever out and then 
you can tell what is the matter with the 
leg. At night, right from the start of 
this treatment, dry the legs thoroughly 
and apply some of this lotion: Acetate of 
lead half an ounce, tincture of opium 
three ounces, water one quart. Rub this 
on liberally before putting her up for the 
night. At the end of every bathing with 
the hot water, the legs ought to be thor- 
oughly dried and this lotion applied. As 
you will keep the legs continually wet 
when you come to the cold water appli- 
cations you can apply the lotion but once 
a day, and that the last thing at night. 
When you have gotten all the fever out 
it is probable that you will have to apply 
a blister to the joint. 


KINDNESS IN TRAINING. 


Some years ago, says a writer in the 
“Horse Breeder,’’ I observed while visit- 
ing a certain track that one _ trainer’s 
horses, numbering fifteen, invariably 
neighed at his approach as he traveled 
among them with his pocket full of lump 
sugar and a kind word for each. His 
horses all behaved well and invariably 
did all he asked of them. He never toler- 
ated any rough usage, and as he was a 
successful man his methods were alike 
pleasing to himself and his patron. His 
case was quite a contrast to that of his 
neighbor across the way, who was always 
having trouble with his horses and men, 
and who won only two races the whole 
season, while the “sugar’’ man won 
twenty. 

Animals invariably appreciate kindness. 
Once you have obtained their confidence, 
as a general rule they will obey you in 
every particular, but let an animal dis- 
like you, especially if a horse is being 
trained, and you will find it is labor in 
vain. I have often observed that when a 
certain horse in one trainer’s hands would 
not perform well a change would be very 
advantageous. We certainly have positive 
proof of that. It is the bond of sympathy 
that should exist between the trainer and 
his horse, otherwise the result will not 
be gratifying to the trainer or owner. 
No horse and driver can work at cross 
purposes. On the cther hand, where a 
trainer’s methods have been successful in 
training and driving horses, it is poor 
policy to change owner and trainer at 
the same time. It is apt to prove dis- 
astrous. We see plenty of practical il- 
lustrations of that. Educators and driv- 
ers are born, not made. Some sit in a 
wagon or sulky like a sack of sand and 
their hands weigh a ton, while others 
sit lightly and drive trotters as if they 
were fishing for trout. You will find that 
the man with the light hand wins the 
greater number of races. 

Bvery successful trainer will tell you 
that it is eminently necessary to employ 
mild means in haadling his horses. Even 
the refractory cne is handled easier by 
that method. If jou cannot educate a 
horse to be submissive you don’t want 
him in your stable, as it spoils a man’s 
disposition ond very materially affects 
him with the other horses. I have no use 
for a horse :hat can only be driven by 
the employment of every modern mechan- 
ical device. What morey he wins at the 
races will come hard. The bad actor not 
only disgusts the owner, trainer, starter 
and judges, out the patrens of the races 
as well, and as a gencral rule, he is uot 
a source of profit. Cut him out. If I 
were training horses I would not accept 
one under any conditions, as it often 
shows a good trainer and driver in a ba 
light, and there is an element of dang2r 
associated with it that snould be avoided. 








FOR BARREN MARES. 


LYFORD'S IMPREGNATORS AND DILATORS. 


Book on Barren Mares and Sterility Stallions, $3.00. 
Cc. C. LYFORD, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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ALLIGON 31236 


a. best bred Wilkes Electioneer Stallion in Mis- 
ouri. ‘aces to 
(through Abdallah, 








close finish. The best reinsmen in Amer- 


ica, both professional and amateur, drive 
in the best form. 


CURED TWO BONE SPAVINS OF TEN 
YEARS’ STANDING. 





Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., Enosburg Falls, Vt. 

- Gentlemen: Some years ago I used your 
Kendall’s Spavin Cure on a horse that 
had two bone spavins, and it removed 
them entirely. These spavins had been 
on him from birth, and were of ten years’ 
standing. I now have a case of a mare 
that was injured by falling through a 
bridge, and am going to give her complete 
treatment with your Spavin Cure. Please 
send me a copy of your “Treatise on the 
Horse and His Diseases.” 

Earlville, N, Y. CLARK O. PORT. 


PROVED TO BE GOOD FOR RHEUMA- 
TISM. 





Enclosed find $1.50 for one bottle of your 
Gombault’s Caustic Balsam. I got one 
bottle a year or so ago, and it proved to 
be good medicine and I want more. What 
will you take for one dozen bottles. Please 
send this at once, as we need it for rheu- 
matism. WM. BBRATY. 

Jasper, Mo. 


H. H. Hamer, Vermont, Ill.—Dear Sir: 
Please send me 5 bottles of Sure Cure. 
cured a fistula on one of my horses two 
and it has never returned. Now 


lol 
- 


some of my patrons to get some and 
would ye to keep.a few bottles here 
for th Enc! you will find 


ress order for same. 
elvidere, Il. EK. J. BENNETT. 


e 





bert), fwies to Mambrino Chief and twice t 
Has fine —_ splendid style and action, 
fine individual. For terms, etc., apply 
Ww LSON 
Mo. 
ADDLES seas 
Eo pacer tL, send eo (2) et ‘eat 
w. Dillingham & Go. Loulsvilic Ky. 


the best of muscle and. bone. and is CG peered 
Lexington, 
hore. we 
Mention The Rural World when you write. 





100. give your wife $35.20 for 
——s a draft or mon- 


Kalamaseo garriage & fase & Rarneee Co. 











QUALITY “3A PRICE ‘Se 
Curegye set maption waist ere, BaP) messes Sas aa 
describes the famous as’ bers’ profits, and WE SHIP 

| Split Hickory“ K 7 On Approval 


In material and construction they are as good as 
4% American skill and ente ise can produce, They 


to An nybod 
If you are not portotiy ere the ve- 
rpr' trated 
have a dozen little things about them which add 


hicle at our expense. Bena for our illust: 
book of Vehicle and Harn 





> to their durability, se. fety, comfort and appear- tains many things Pome ne bn vehicle Duy ot 
2 ance. Don’t buy a vehic le before you have in- which you ought to know, whether you buy 
P, vestigated the SPLIT HIOKORY line. us or not. It will save you dollars. ~ 
yt Oy 
Reto Ohio Carriage ~_ to, im 12 W. Broad St., Columbus, 0. be ; 
ba” I a ve aad v. > Oo at: es 
=— 





1901. SEASON. 1901, 


BLACKWATER STOCK FARM, 


MONGOLD, Ne. 28625—Sired by Allandorf 7462, record 2:19, by 
PARAPARPPAPOPEL 


ward 2:25)4; son of George|Wilkes; dam Monitor Rose b 
Monitor 1327; 24 dam Bay Dixie by Abdallah Jr. 5720; 8rd dam Dixie ff 


Pilot Jr.. sire of Maud 8.; 4th dam Jenny Lind by Belifounder. 


HENRY WILKES, svet by Ashland Wilkes, 2:17%4 (sire of Jno. R. 
PRR RRR mtry, 2,00}4 and others in2:30; istdam Bonnie 
C., by Joe Elmo; 2d dam Nettie by Blackwell’s Hambletonian, Jr.; 3rd 
ages cron by Bay Eagle, thoroughbred son of the great Grey Eagle. 

ese Stallions are not only royally bred but bred right. 
stands 16 hands high, ae flat bone. weighs 1200 Ibs., ond 4. te 
ability to trot in 2:15; has a record of 2:3434. Will be marked this year. 


HENRY WI!KES is a noted show animal, possessin ore style and 
beauty than anybody’s horse. Awarded ist premium in Ihsodover and all 
red ag me wherever shown; two $40 silver medals Kansas City Inter 
r. 


For extended pedigrees and terms, address 


ROLLA C. BROWNLEE, Holden, Mo. 
VELOCIDAD I490I, 





Bay horse. foaled April 1. 1889; bred at Woodburn, Ky; both hind feet White 
high, Ae 1350 | be. Le is the sire of Pg | reco rd 3: 130 Wanskin. bay veelding, fouled May ls 
1895 worked in = only and trotted th oodburn track in 2:23 in A 5 y 


1 @ was sired by 
Electioneer 125, Dam Nutula by Belmont 64, 2nd dam Miss Russel! by Pilot rid. Here isa 
4 the purple. He has size, style and color.” ‘He is as apt to get a tnrey pL a susalles one and sybase 


to get something that is large enough to drive as a harness horse horse, He will 0 dur- 
the season of 1901 at my place, 134 miles west of Breckenridge. TERA | 
in foal; money due when the colt is sold or when the mare my aoe ~~ Aye other 


traded erred, 
without as See consent, or moved out of the neighborhuod. Grass at $1. a0 per m month. Grain fod by 


prices. All due careto prevent accidents, but will ponsi 
any occur. All lovers of ohms are invited to come and se tw horse at any tim time. ‘hans — 


LAFAYETTE STOCK FARM’S 


Great Stud of High-Class Stallions. 


We made three importations in 1900 of the German Coach Stallions 
- pom y! and Peeens, ene new have t . 
German Coach Black Percherons wa: 
rman Coach Stallions than all others combi ined. our tm - 








hi 3e will hb 
ighest type; everyone weigh 


also on the main of the Wabash i 
J. CROUCH. ry SON, Props., Lafayerenina 


1901. 1901, 


PRAIRIE VIEW STOCK FARM, 


Will keep for service the following stock: 


WALNUT BOY 2:1 13, Bellie Andrews 2:06)¢ 


Victorine 2:20. 

Sire of Gyp Walnut 2:0834; Walnut B. 2:1244; Robbie C. 2:1434; Dan T. 
2:1644; Monnut 2:1734; Joseph R. 3 yr. 2:2234; Dr. Port 2:30. 

by Onward Fewel, record 2:1134; 1st dam by Wal- 
ONWARD BOY, nut Boy 2:1134 This horse is ‘a black, 16 hands 
high and one of the best gaited (BeNees in Missouri. 

by Walnut Boy 2:1134; 1st dam by Andrew Allison 
ALLISON BOY, by Mtr albert Allison, 2:10 and others, 24 dam 
an inbred “Olay mare. I consider Allison Boy, one of the best, if not the best 
son of Walnut Boy 2:1134. 


SUNSET SENIOR, 











Brother of { 








Standard and registered, saddler, goes the 
gates and cannot be beaten for style. 

All of these horses are standard bred. I also have six Jacks, all work 
from 15 to 16 hands high. Stock for sale. For full aed articulars and zon - 
gree, apply to J.@. CALLISON & SONS, Windsor or Leeton, Mo. 


Champion Gaited Saddle Stallion, 

FRREX MCDONALD, will make the season of 1901 at 

the stables of HISEY & LEE, Mexico, Mo., at $25.00 the season, with 
return privilege. If you wish to breed, book your mare at once. 

























German Coach and Percherons. 


ont p mnpertations in 1900. First of 1901 arrived March2d. At 
tate Fair we took 15 prises out of a possible 16. 


} A at yh as the peg be member of the 
firm lives in benny od and owns a couple of big stock 

buys 25 eaper ti any American buyer can buy. 
Therefore, 1 intending bayers of first-class stallions and mares will 
act to thei direct to our place and compare our 
stock and prices with those of other dealers. 


Leer, 


Watseka, 
Germany. 


Iilinois. 


OLTMANNS BROS. 


Pioneer Importers. 








2133, record 2:18%4; sire 11 in 2:30 list. Thev are Prince Almont 2:13}, 
panned a * 2: 16. Eva % 2: ned steno :193¢, Almata 2:20, Almax 2:21 

Medium 2:2134, L: 2;2334. Almead 2:24 card Almont 2:2834, Spot 2:2634. His sire 
os Hee v . tN, of “Nancy hw a2: 04, his *5 Lady Chiles, dam of Happy Courier 2:16%. 


ALA LAND | ‘AL ALMONT, * ‘Teeeet *Sedtiam 5, oom Astre, full sister to Sally Toler 2:0614, Be 


yp ed Ry * and orn McHenry 2:1534; Astre sired by Ash Inud 


| MEDIU 





4: 3954 ¥. ore 2 year. by Dy, Wheeling "Wilkes 776 ire ooeea 2: :28, sold for wns: dam 
RO “WILKES ‘ais 2:58. 


7761, record 
rd, dam of Imp, Sister 2:25}4, Jenny Wren 2:17 and Red Gold 
; Same terms cy abe ve. 
7 Black <se acks for sale, 3 to 6 years old and 144 to 16 hands high. Call on or address 


J. P;: HAMMETT, Yates, Mo: 





we 


3 
DON'T DRIVE A CRIPPLE. DONT BE A CRIPPLE. 


If you suffer from rheumatism tira lameness in back, 
neck or joints you can get quick relief using 


Lay a 


Ses 


SLOAN’S LINIMENT. 


so severe rubbing is 


Better than p 
not necessary and is is. curative, 
FOR YOUR Hi HORSE.— Nothing can equal it for curing a sore tendon, to 
kill a spavin, al 3 lint, or to absorb an ian sa Cures cuts, iicks, 
bruises and foot rot ttle hay fees Shi ee. Every bott! a yd 
and dealers Horse size so.cents and $1.00. 

EARL 8. SL IAN, Boston, Mass. 








sree aa by Dr. 








Look at that Leg! 


THOROUGHPIN, SPAVIN and ayy 
Cured with HAMER’S SURE CURE or 
Fistula, Poll 


pynainlta 
QUALITY 


cut this out, and enclose it with 
your letter, stating from whom you 


japan = date of pur- 
and its condition to-day, and 
send you charge 





Sold ashasiets. 
H. H. HAMER, Vermont, Il. 


P 
ce 
we 





pL Studebaker Grand March, 
circular — tells you all about 
ay — ho 


Thick, Swollen Glands 
STUDER DERAKER BROS. Se 08 


can be removed 
. with .. 














ABSORBINE . 


or any Bunch or' 
Swelling caused by 


af RACELESS HARNESS 
BAKER'S (147274002887 











Write for circulars and prices 
®. F. BAKER & 00., Burnt Hille, H.Y. pct ty > ana 
D. BR. THOMAS, Mo. 
Breeder of Horses and Jacks. Shorthorn Cattle, W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., ; 
Brouse Turkey eal puns ttheh iar enka, Springfield, Mass. 
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Home Cirele. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD: 
A COUNTRY WOODPILE. 


It was a rough, unsightly pile, 

Where shattered trees were thrown 
awhile, 

Until the ax, with sure, swift aim, 

Prepared them for the hearthstone’s 
flame. 


The farm boy viewed that spot with 
dread; 

The tramp went by with quicker tread; 

The neighboring farmers sat thereon 

Discussing crops both pro and con! 


In it the brown hen hid her nest; 
The wrens flew in and out with zest, 
Although the cat, serene and sly, 
Lay dozing on a log near by. 


Piled there were oaks, on whose rough 
barks 

Lichens made hieroglyphic marks. 

(Those signs which nature keeps to show 

The season’s records as they g0). 


Cast there was many a splintered form 

Of fruit tree, wrecked by wind and 
storm, 

No more to woo the bees to drink 

From fragrant cups of white or pink, 


There lay the peach, a mournful wreck, 

Which spring no more with blooms should 
deck, 

Nor summer, as her days went by, 

Clasp its red girdle of July. 


The apple, cherry, plum and pear 
Alike lay grim and leafless there; 
No more to flash o’er robes of green 
Ripe fruits or blossoms’ jewel sheen! 


Oh, woodpile! vanished long ago, 

On mem’ry’s hearth your embers glow, 

Where oft your ghostly forms, I ken, 

Have flamed with flowers, or fire, again! 
ADELA 8. CODY. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
> FROM SUNNY SLOPE FARM. 


I do not expect to farm alone the com- 
ing year; when the gude mon tears him- 
self away from us, he will leave some- 
body bigger and braver than I am_ to 
wréstle’with the plows and the other farm 
implements. ‘The cow and the poultry 
will be my care and the fruit garden, “‘ex- 
periment” plat and the truck patch will 
faithfully fill up evefy moment of my 
time. Although in better general health 
than for many years, I find I am but an 
old lady at best, and that I do not re- 
cuperate very ‘eenany from an overdose 
of hard work. 

Some .of my correspondents laughingly 
ask.me to give an account of my income 
since coming to the farm. These are city 
friends who have exaggerated ideas of the 
“overworked farm wife’ whose family 
lives on “hog and hominy” and dresses 
entirely in patches and tatters. As to the 
income, one is hardly expected to have 
such a thing the first year, or even years. 
In a financial sense it has been mostly 
outcome, but the outcome has been judi- 
ciously placed and the “train” well laid. 
But we have made an excellent living. 
Our table has been supplied bounteously 
ever since our “garden came in” last 
summer and there has not been one meal 
at which there has not been “‘a plenty and 
some to spare.” A farm family and the 
farm animals are a socialistic community 
—each works for the good of the other; 
all share in both the work and the wage. 

Our cribs were sufficiently filled with 
wheat, oats, corn; our cellar with veg- 
etables, fruits of all descriptions canned 
and otherwise preserved; there has never 
been an hour since last July that we did 
not have a pan full of the nicest “big red 
apples” sitting about to tempt our appe- 
tites, while the nicest of fresh fruits and 
a big pitcher of sweet, thick cream were 
served with every meal so long as any- 
thing ripened outdoors. We have had our 
own meat and lard and butter; eggs with- 
out counting and plenty of nice fat chick- 
ens to round out the family dinner.. If 
we failed to live well, it was because the 
cook was helping the gude mon in the 
field. 

Our stock has never gone hungry or 
asked for an extra morsel that it did not 
get; fodder, clover hay, sheaf oats, cow 
peas, millet and timothy filled the barn 
to overflowing and there is still a plenty 
to last until crops come again. We have 
collected a good “start” of horses, cattle, 
sheep, hogs, chickens, ducks, ‘turkeys and 
geese, and everything on the place con- 
siders us its best friend. The gude mon 
has made much new fence, opened up 
quite a.lot of new ground, repaired and 
rearranged many of the buildings, bought 
new farm tools and in many ways ‘made 
our little home much more comfortable 
than we found it. Yet there is much still 
to do, as time and means present them- 
selves; much, too, that only time can 
bring about, coupled with intelligegt in- 
dustry and careful planning. 

Another thing which we greatly appre- 
ciate is our limitless supply of fuel. We 
need never sit or sleep in a cold room, al- 
though our house, in its present condition, 
is anything but ‘“‘warm” in zero weather. 
Now these comforts must all be counted 
as “income.” We, as well as our stock, 
have had a “good” living—better than 
could be bought in the city. Coupled with 
this is the improved general health of 
each member of the family and last, but 
by no means least, the delightful sense of 
security and the lack of worry as to 
where the next table supplies were to 
come from. 

As to the “good clothes’’—we have not 
found much time yet to need them, but 


we don’t have to resort to the rag pet 
yet. When the leisure to “dress 
= will be plenty of aney S 


If not, then there will be a surplus 
something marketable to sell. 
our own employers and our wages are 
sure. 

Our winter has been so “open” that the 
gude mon and assistants have been 
able to work almost every day, but Helen 

I have had many leisure (indoor) 
hours, in which to sew or attend to house- 
non matters. I have not done as much 

ih say De pen as I could wish, but I hope 

to be we to st least supply what I have 
i — use| just been looking over some files 
and find that, 


by the next cold season. 
HELEN WATTS McVEY. 
Wright Co., Mo. 


. Circle, for I am growing discouraged. 


vicinity, the mer- 


Written for oe RURAL WORLD: 
usr ir LIVES. 


Is there anybody who who has time for any- 
thing? I suppose a tramp does, and 
sometimes I almost envy the species; that 
is, I would if they were cleaner and not 
so disreputable. But is there any woman 
who has time to do the things, or half the 
things, she wants to? I don't believe so- 
ciety women do. If they are obliged to 
stay up until 12 o'clock of nights, they 
have got to sleep until some unearthly 
hour in the morning; and when they do 
get up, think of the luncheons and teas 
and klatches and lectures and parties and 
operas and theaters they have on their 
hands, not to mention plain calls—a few 
hundreds or so. I dare say the poor things 
get just as tired and used up as do we 
(who often consider ourselves the less 
fortunate class of beings). 

I am sure the housekeepers have no 
spare time hanging heavy on their hands, 
though they are up before sunrise and 
hustle along from then until the blue 
dusk of evening, and still always have 
some deferred job haunting them in the 
shape of the closet under the stairs, full 
of odds and ends, from umbrellas to 
washboards, that needs clearing out, or 
some equally agreeable task, to say noth- 
ing of an always replete mending basket, 
etc. 

And even the active young girls— 


“Up in the early morning, 
Just at the break of day, 
Straining the milk in the dairy, 
Turning the cows away’’— 


do they have any more time than they 
know what to do with? If memory serves 
me aright, I never did. 

As for me (and many others, probably), 
I belong to neither one of the above men- 
tioned classes, but am an office worker, 
to whom the time sails by—days and 
weeks and months, just about as the tel- 
egraph poles do when you are spinning 
past them on a railroad car. It seems 
sometimes to me as if it is no sooner Mon- 
day morning than it is Saturday night; 
then, with a brief little day of rest (in 
which you have to do and think of so 
many things it isn’t really the rest it 
ought to be), again it is Monday morn- 
ing, and the whirl begins all over again. 
I get dizzy sometimes and wonder if there 
is any woman anywhere who has any 
leisure. Probably there is, or there 
wouldn't be so many Battenberg things 
made, so many drawn work flimflams 
evolved, and so much fancy work rubbish 
generally manufactured. But I don't 
know who it is or how she contrives it. 
Once in a while I can’t help thinking it 
would be a comfortable thing to be a 
nice, clean, respectable tramp. 

St. Louis Co., Mo. HARRIET. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A REUNION IN 1903. 





I began a letter to the RURAL WORLD 
last week., It was a truly delightful let- 
ter. It contained elegant little refer- 
ences to the weather, signs denoting the 
approach of spring, nice little talks to 
the other folks, in short quite a desirable 
letter, such a letter as would cause all 
the members of the circle to deface their 
RURAL WORLDS in order to secure it 
for their scrapbooks. I had: just written 
in flowing letters, ‘‘Ina May,’’ when time 
came to pare the potatoes for dinner. 
When next I viewed it, it had been con- 
verted into paper dolls, who were ring 
around a-rosying all around the the room. 
You have missed a great thing, sisters, 
but I hope you won't feel too badly about 


I enjoyed Idyll’s letters very much, but 
I am afraid that she has made the road 
to fame and fortune so easy that all of 
Mr. Chubbuck’s flock will be a-straying 
off down the lane of literature and get 
choked in the dust. I am right here to 
tell you would-be authors that road is 
pretty dusty. I’ve swallowed more than 
my traditional peck, along its length,. and 
think that the amateur author has the 
toughest job of all those whom ambition 
would fain draw higher. Yet I think that 
if a person loves to write, he or she is not 
wasting time. Such writers are improv- 
ing themselves all the while. We are not 
all gifted as is she who wrote “Little Blue 
Eyes,’’ which was my first prized bit of 
American verse, nor may many of us as- 
pire to a bunch of “Myrtle Leaves.’’ We 
have talent in our circle, a great deal of 
it, ‘and I don’t think Idyll’s work will be 
wasted. It takes grim experience, how- 
ever, to find what we dre fitted to: write. 
I know. I tried to write a poem once. I 
have never even tried to palm it off upon 
our town paper. : 

Well, I came in to talk about a grand 
meeting we must have, now that St. 
Louis is to have the World’s Fair. I re- 
member one such meeting a few years 
ago, but one who wrote of it in merry 
strain will not be here to laugh with you 
again. To her the Home Cirele-was a 
‘royal gathering, its gentlemen all noble- 
men, its women all queens. I can read 
again, through my tears, for her ‘“‘who is 
not,”” of the merry crowd that met to- 
gether in the office of the RURAL 
WORLD. There yet blossoms every 
spring in the yard of her earthly home 
the early spring flowers that grew from 
the little package of bulbs she brought 
home with her. Others there are of that 
little band who have crossed over to 
await another meeting after a while. Now 
I propose that we saving ones begin to 
save up our spare pennies to go to S8t. 
Louis in 1903. Let us meet upon an ap- 
pointed day, descend upon the RURAL 
WORLD sstaff, take them with us and 
picnic out a day at the fair. We can have 
an abundance of goodies to eat, talk to 
our hearts’ content and wind up by hav- 
ing our pictures “took,” so that our list |; 
of photos may be complete in the Home 
I 
started out to mount all of the pictures in 
a nice little book with a pen picture of 
each, and my book shows such a length of 
unfilled space as to be quite lonesome. 
People examining my collection of Home 
Circlers reach a conclusion so rapidly as 
to quite embarrass them. I thought, but 
only for a short time, of contributing my 
features to the page. I reasoned with 
myself that it was not right for me to 
jeopardize Gov. Colman’s advertising in- 
terests, and did not contribute. Let us 
hear from the others of the circle in re- 
gard to a reunion in 193. What do Idyll 
and Rosa Autumn think? They were 
there before. Let us hear from Emma See 
Roberts and others. All of our Missouri 





sisters could be there, if-not:those-from 





Has been used for over sixty 
by millions of mothers for 
children while 


| RAF 
all 





farther away. I think we would “have & 
‘glorious day. 

« Friend David, I guess I do not know 
you. If you live near Oak Ridge, how- 
ever, you cannot fail to know my friends. 
fT ‘had the pleasure of meeting one “’ot 
them recently while he was taking in = 
M. W. A. at Mexico, Mo, My mother-' 
law kept hotel in the Ridge for many 





years; her husband died there about three 
years ago. I have two brothers-in-law in 
Jackson. They are both lawyers. I am 
not a Cape county woman; I just married 
a Cape county boy who had strayed from 
home, but I have made several delightful 
visits there. Someone from there con- 
fided to me that they believed your name 
to be Ed instead of David. 

Well, won’t you all write what you 
think about that meeting? I know I want 
to see you all, every one. And I want 
Bro. Heaton to be there, to confuse us 
with his Latin, and Bro. Miller, with the 
mellow flavor of his orchards clinging to | 
him; in fact I would like to go home by 
way of that fruit farm. I have heard so 
many pleasant tales of his hospitality. 
Well, I do not like to leave you all so 
abruptly, but I. M. has just asked, sar- 
castically, if the paper was going to issue 
an extra for my accommodation; so good- 
bye; I am gone. INA MAY. 

Boone Co., Mo. 

We think Gov. Colman will run the risk 
to the advertising interests, and hope Ina 
May will send her photograph. By so 
doing, perhaps others will then be in- 
duced to send in theirs.—Editor. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
SOME OZARK SCENES. 





In reading Home Circle letters over, in 
the February 6 issue, I feel like saying to 
c. D. Lyon, thank you for the article 
written, and giving him a good hearty 
handshake. I once heard of a man who, 
to save a heap of trouble, had the Lord’s 
Prayer framed and hung at the foot of 
his bed, and then on retiring he just 
glanced at it and said: “Lord, them’s my 
sentiments.” So to Mr. Lyon I would 
say the same. I often think I would like 
to tell other contributors how helpful and 
interesting their letters are, but am afraid 
of using valuable space, that could be 
used for something more important, 
Granting that there are other subjects of 
vastly more importance, yet we all like 
a word of commendation and encourage- 
ment. 

When I saw the beautiful, comfortable 
farm home pictured in the RURAL 
WORLD, oh, how I wished for a camera, 
so I could send a photograph of “a log 
cabin home in the Ozarks,”’ and wouldn't 
it cause a smile? Of course we have tried 
to make the cabin comfortable and have 
luxuries in the shape of real glass win- 
dows, a ceiling of good pine lumber (all 
the lumber in this county is oak), and 
the wall is papered nice, tight and clean 
with—guess what?—newspapers. We have 
left no cracks that one could throw the 
proverbial cat out through and can keep 
quite comfortable in the coldest weather 
with good fires; Sometimes we build air 
castles and promise ourselves a comforta- 
ble cottage, where I can have some good, 
large, sunny windows for flowers and ev- 
erything conveniently arranged, but what 
is the good of a taste like a Vanderbilt 
and nothing to support it? After all— 


“This world is what we make it, 
Then let us all be glad; 

There’s beauty all around us— 
Then why should we be sad?” 


To be sure, everything does not always 
“go right” even on a farm in the Ozarks. 
As the preacher says, ‘“‘We have our trials 
troubles and tribulations.’’ For instance, 
when the old Chester White sow catches 
and kills a nice fat pullet, then one would 
like to be a man and say ‘“‘words’”’ at her, 
but can only condemn her to the fatten- 
ing pen and a speedy death after. Do 
not judge all the farm homes by the de- 
scription I have given of ours, for we 
would be at the top of the ladder, so to 
speak, if we could turn the other end of 
the ladder down. 
We have farmers of all the different 
grades financially. Along the creek and 
river bottoms and on some ridges 
good farms of many acres, with nice sub- 
stantial frame buildings, and all comforts 
surrounding them. 
We have the good beginning of a small 
town, with the usual stores, blacksmith 
shop, postoffice, etc., and a real good roll- 
er and sawmill, and will have a carding 
machine, too. It is conveniently close and 
is a great convenience to us that had to 
go from 15 to 25 miles to mill. 
We are not out of hearing of a railroad, 
for when the wind is favorable we can 
hear the steady run, thump and bump of 
the train some 20 miles distant. Then 
when we go to our small town the black- 
smith will be. burning coal, not charcoal, 
but real, smutty, dirty coal, and as the 
odor greets our nostrils we can imagine 
ourselves once again on the crowded 
thoroughfare of a large city if we shut 
our eyes to the forest close by. 
; Come with me, who will, and I will take 
you to a regular old-fashioned log cabin, 
such as went out of date 50 years ago at 
least. I will not take you out of the 
county and you will enjoy the walk, pro- 
vided you are no tenderfoot, literally and 
actually. The woods are brown and 
bare. Gray, low clouds close you in on 
every side. The damp air sweeps your 
face and all nature wears a dreary, deso- 
late look. At last we see, way back in 
the field, the cabin, with a mud daubed 
and rough stone chimney. A squatty lit- 
tle hut that needs no loft so close is the 
clapboard roof. It -will let the -snow 
through? Oh, yes. No window,, only a 
log sawed out and a rough board to close 
the space. One of the two doors stands 
open; no difference where the tempera- 
ture ranges. Here come the hounds. We 
are discovered. Listen to the doleful bay- 
ing, fitting music for the doleful place. 
Don’t get behind me! They are harmless 
unless they get to the hens’ nests. I see 
by the expression of your face that all 
this has depressed your spirits. But cheer 
up. See those coon and possum hides 
tacked against the wall? Now listen: 
‘Surely that is the scrape of the fiddle bow 
drawn against wire strings and the hear- 
‘ty’ laughter of children. As we step --to 
bea door a look of surprise, the quick es- 
pe of half a dozen towheaded achildren 
oan. then the host’s chee venen “How- 
dy, sever : Fe ! Ste 
around the baby’s cradle ena set up to the 


fire.” Such a genuine, hearty welcome! 
The big, bashful, grown son, 3 gh a@ great 
deal o: "insistence, goes on with his old- 


fashioned tunes and plays the BR gece me a 
Traveler’. much the same as the origina- 
tor did, we suppose. 
shoot no! You can’t leave before dinner,” 
insist. ‘You see Jim here: got in 
ve A roost last night and, as = 
bein’ an uncommon good 
* to have a young gobbler ia ‘dinner. 
ole woman’ll be glad 


and you will find much R gate go 

nius among them. John is a sure m 

man with rifle or shotgun. 

gene gop —— the baby" 
good pair of shoes, as 

feet testify. The da A 


a and the wae ~~ oe” the w 
goes on amidst m 


Versation. | 
our 0) ite, bewildered, see, 
your Took ofp of lite, be red denial’ a 
they "stay ait ail night, can’t you? ts 
A or one 
an. — Mo. romPINE “BURR. 





are |change in time to get a few chicks—60 


; and those that did hatch came out on the 


a 
t, we air 


to have you 
, she ap A? have 


w a good cook she Is.” 
Each bashful child if made friends with 
will extend the hospitality of the’elders | 


marks-, 


George can do. 

make | 
's little 
steadily 
usic, laughter and con- | 





Poultry Yard. 


KIND CRITICISM IS HELPFUL. 








We repeat what was rather bunglingly 
stated in last week’s issue that a fair dis- 
cussion of incubators, setting forth the 
merits and demerits of machines in a 
friendly spirit, will be helpful to both 
makers and users of the machines. It is 
not to be expected that in the rapid evo- 
lution of artificial incubation all the 
means and methods so far developed are 
| pestect, or even that perfection has been 
attained by any one. Progress toward 
perfection is hastened by calling attention 
| to imperfections, but this should be done 
in a kindly spirit and with a desire to 
build up and not to tear down. 

We will be glad to hear from incubator 
users who are imbued with this spirit as 
to their successes and failures. 





HAS NOT TRIED INCUBATORS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have been 
tempted to buy an incubator nearly every 
winter since I started in the poultry busi- 
ness, but have not bought one yet. I have 
seen good hatching from different ma- 
chines and the chicks look as strong as 
when hatched in the old way, but the 
trouble seems to be to raise them. Some 
state that they cannot raise the chicks in 
the brooders. It seems to me that 100 or 
more small chicks are too many to put. 
in a brooder if it is not a large one. 

Some of our neighbors hatch with the 
incubator and give the chicks to hens, 
and they are successful in raising in this 
way. I usually have all the early chicks 
we can care for and very often have a 
hen hatch in the coldest weather. We 
had 125 chicks hatched by March 15, which 
are doing well. 

We find millet seed the best feed while 
chicks are small and corn, oats, potatoes 
and bran when grown. We raise Lang- 
shans exclusively and have not had much 
experience with other varieties. 

Wahoo, Neb. JACOB HETRICK. 


INCUBATORS MUST HAVE ATTEN- 
TION, 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I was inter- 
ested in reading the experience of one of 
your contributors with an incubator. The 
incubator victims have much to learn. 
Of course every machine that is sold is 
“the best on the market.’’ ‘It will posi- 
tively hatch a larger per cent of fertile 
eggs than any other machine.’’ It is in 
demand all over the world and has pleas- 
ed customers and has testimonials galore. 
No doubt there is more than one good ma- 
chine. 

The best incubators require more care 
than is sometimes thought by the inexpe- 
rienced. We are assured by the catalogs 
that all one has to do is to fire up the ma- 
chine, put in the eggs and go quietly 
about other business; and the machine 
will do the rest. Of course the eggs are 
to be turned at stated intervals. 

I have been in possession of an incu- 
bator for some eight years and learned 
long ago that it is “eternal vigilance’’ 
that brings success. Nevertheless I was 
eaught this spring, when I purchased a 
new incubator and trusted implicitly to 
the thermometer accompanying it to 
register the heat correctly. The machine 
seems all one could desire, but the ther- 
mometer was undoubtedly faulty. My 
former experience in handling eggs led 
me to believe the temperature was too 
low and I finally tested it with an old 
thermometer of a neighbor’s that had 
been used successfully in hatching. I 
found mine varied three degrees and 
therefore the temperature in the machine 
was that much too low. I made the 





from over 200 eggs. 
Most of the eggs were fertile, but the 
low temperature had killed the chicks, 


22d and 23d days. So, ye incubator users, 
watch every corner and never be weary, 
jor your machines will disappoint you as 
;much as a fickle hen, and with more dis- 
astrous results. With all due precautions 
they are very helpful and are coming to 
be considered a necessity on the farm. 

I wonder if any of the RURAL WORLD 
readers have tried hatching goose eggs in 
an incubator? If so, please’ report. 
Thousands of duck eggs are so hatched 
and why not goose eggs? 

MRS. H. M. CROSBIE. 

Henry Co., Ia. 

A DEFENSE OF THE STANDARD. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Since reading 
J. G. Kinder’s attack of March 6 on the 
American Standard of Perfection and fan- 
cy poultry, I have been so dazed I hard- 
ly-know where I’m “‘at.”’ I’ve been won- 
dering where Mr. Kinder thinks the great 
egg productiveness in the smaller breeds 
and the great size and general utility of 
the larger breeds’ have been produced. 
| Was it by the farmers whose fowls are 
; wont to scratch their living out of the 
manure heap, or get it out of the corn 
crib, or the mongrel poultry’ breeder 
whose fowls are an eyesore to every lover 
of the beautiful; or was it by the pains- 
taking fancier who has improved the 
original ‘“‘jungle fowl’’ and has made of 
our feathered friends a “thing of beau- 
ty and a joy forever?” In trying to prove 
the merit of the standard bred fowl my 
own experience will probably make my 
meaning clear. When I first began breed- 
ing Langshans I was entirely ignorant of 
the requirements 6f the “‘standard.”” Some 
of my birds were undersized, some had 
purple splotches, poor combs, white in 
wings and almost everything that a 
standard Langshan ought not to have. 
Still there were a few pretty fair birds. I 
borrowed a “standard’’ and went over my 
flock, selecting those with the best mark- 
ings, had them scored and with what lit- 
tle knowledge I ‘had gained, and the 
standard to guide me, I mated two yards. 
And I want to say right here that the 
next thing I did was to buy a standard 
of my own. To tell how I progressed 
from year to year and established my 
“blood. lines’ would require more space 
than I would dare ask for, but I will say 
that from that day to this my flock has 
grown better and stronger and nearer 
standard requirements. At the same time 
the egg yield grows larger every year. 

Now don’t understand me to say that in 
all these years no new blood was intro- 
‘duced. I realized early in my poultry 
experience that to overcome certain de- 
fects in my flock more perfect specimens 
must be bought. I have spent a good deal 





‘| the new blood was introduced in an indi- 
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of money to procure what I needed. But 
rect way and the blood line was never lost 
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bring poultry up to the present high 
standard. He also thinks that the fact 
of so many mixed fowls being sold on the 
market is evidence that they are better 
than standard bred; then I wonder why it 
is that so many people are watching the 
poultry yards for stray specimens of pure 
bred fowls? 
A few weeks ago I saw a few late 
hatched toms weighed from 19 to 2 
pounds, and I considered them too small 
to sell to customers. I sent them to town 
by the boy who works for us and my hus- 
band and I drove up in the surrey. The 
boy arrived in town about an hour ahead 
of us. When we drove up I noticed a 
man hanging around the wagon and when 
the wagon was driven to the poultry 
house he was on hand and bought one of 
the toms at market price. Doubtless he 
took that tom home and bred him to a 
few little mongrel hens, and next fall 
he will be selling toms to his neighbors 
as “Mrs. Singleton’s turkeys.’’ There are 
always people watching to see the eggs 
brought in, and then, when they buy the 
eggs and they don’t hatch, they are aw- 
fully indignant and tell you they have 
their “‘opinion of anybody who will grease 
an egg.’’ And yet Mr. Kinder would have 
us believe that mongrel chickens are the 
best. Come again, Mr. Kinder. But come 
in your old character, and I think I can 
find it in my heart to forgive you for auld 
lang syne. 

MRS. M. L. 
Wellsville, Mo. 


REMEDY FOR ROUP. 


SINGLETON. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: This remedy 
is one of my own. I discovered it by ex- 
perimenting. Take 10 drops of carbolic 
acid and a tablespoonful of turpentine. 
Mix them with four tablespoonfuls of 
lard. As soon as the eyes of the chick be- 
gin to water and it makes. that 
“‘wheezy”’ noise it does when taking the 
roup, rub the head, comb and eyes with 
the mixture and pour a teaspoonful down 
its throat. It is a little tedious but it is 
worth the trouble, for one treatment is 
all that is needed for a cure. 
KATHLENE CATHERSTON. 

Lewis Co., Mo. 


A QUERY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We have a 
small flock, between 40 and 50 B. P. Rocks 
and they are good ones. We have reason- 
ably warm quarters and plenty of range. 
Most of the winter I gave a warm feed 
each day, made of bran, oats and pota- 
toes, sometimes mixing “‘cracklings’’ with 
with it. I gave them plenty of corn, also 
milk and fresh water to drink. I have 
gotten very few eggs all winter, part of 
the time none at all. Neighbors that 
never pay any attention to fowls have 
been selling eggs all winter. Now why is 
it? I am very much interested in poultry 
and would like to have more experience in 
handling chickens and turkeys. 

We could hardly keep house without the 
RURAL WORLD, as we have been regu- 
lar subscribers for a number of years. 
Pike Co., Ill. F. D. G. 


BUFF ORPINGTONS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: It would in- 
terest me and perhaps others to have a 
description of Buff Orpingtons published 
in the RURAL WORLD. 

I have a decided preference for buff 
fowls and that variety is unknown in this 
vicinity. MRS. J. O. BEEMAN. 
Cherokee Co., Kan. 


Buff Orpingtons were originated by Mr. 
Wm. Cook of Orpington Place, England, 
about six years ago, and introduced into 
this country in 1898. They are of large 
size, full of vitality, mature early, make 
good mothers and are great layers. Their 
bodies are very compact, with broad and 
deep breast, back short and broad, legs 
short and free from feathers, and blood 
red combs, lobes and wattles, comb me- 
dium size, which make them look very at- 
tractive. They resemble Buff Plymouth 
Rocks somewhat, but are larger and said 
to be better layers. The matured cocks 
weigh from 9 to 11 pounds, hens 7 to 9 
pounds, cockerels 8 to 10, and pullets 6 
to 8, 
There appears to be a great demand for 
fowls and eggs, and we predict a great fu- 
ture for them. 

HENRY C. WAHLMANN. 
Red Bud, Ill. 
Mr. Wahlmann’s advertisement will be 
found on this page. 


POULTRY PICKINGS, 





E. H. RODGERS, Bunceton, Mo., has 
some splendid bronze turkey toms that 
are noted for size and plumage. His flock 
won several prizes at Missouri State 
Poultry Show at Fayette in 1900. Look up 
his advertisement. He is thoroughly re-- 
liable. 


D. T. HEIMLICH, the expert judge and 
poultry fancier of Jacksonville, Ill, is 
offering some splendid bargains in poul- 
try. He is thoroughly reliable and his 
stock is Al. Look up his advertisement 
and write him for anything in his line. 

W. B. DOAK; Russellville, Tenn., has 
cut the price of Maplehurst eggs one-half, 
as will be seen by referring to his adver- 
tisement on this page. Better not neglect 
this chance to get eggs from well bred 
birds at low prices. 

POULTRY KEEPERS sometimes seem 
at a loss to determine whether a broody 
hen is a sitter or a setter, but in our ex- 
perience it has more often puzzled us to 
know whether a cackling hen is a layer 
or a liar? 

THE FIRST STEP.—Buying a thorough- 
bred male is the first step towards im- 
proving your flock. By so doing you buy 
just half the flock in a breeding sense, 
and next to buying an entire pen this is 
the best thing to do. 

MRS, E. A.:CREEL, Carrollton, Mo., 
has had printed a very neat circular de- 
scriptive of ‘her Wyandotte chickens and 
turkeys, giving a history of her pens and 


or Bronze turkeys, write for this circular. 
Mrs. C.’s birds are of a very high class. 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 








that it has taken a great many dollars to 


their scores, the prizes won since 189% and 
the prices of birds and eggs.. If you’ are 
interested in Silver or Golden Wyandottes | 


PRAIRIE HOME POULTRY YARDS. 


Bronse and White Holland Turkeys, Lt. Brah- 
mas, Milver, Golden and White Wy ottes. Berreo 
and White e ‘Plymouth Roc Peafowls and Ly 





ks. 
Gutmeas. Eggs for —— Mrs. J. A. JOHNTO 
Prairie Home, Cooper Co., Mo. 

BUYS 100 EGGS. $1.25 one sit- 

ting. $2, 10 Bronze Turkeys eggs, 

be, Either Brown or White Leghora 

Barred or White P. Rocks, or 
Stosts sneees. Bi es for sale. Circu- 
lar free, R, Farmington, Mo. 

HITE HOLLAND TURKEYS, Emden Gee: 

W' — yp, ae ese vensones, 8. C. White 





Write 
mons. BELLE B. BALDWIN. Shelbyville. Mo. 


tango pe oro 





oo ee. GGs. 

re stock; all ae 7 White Hol- 

rkeys, eggs 20 cts.each. White and Barred 

Plymouth Rocks, Golden Wyandottes, 8. ©. B. 

Legoorns, Pekin Ducks and White Guineas. All 
10c each Order any kind wanted (§ order and 

John R. Garbee, Box R W. Billings, Mo. 


FOR SALE! 


Mammoth Ly ll A ys, Barred 
Cockere land Chi: Pigs ¢ of Black 
U. 8.. Look Me Over and Chief Perfect: ion 2d strains. 


J. &. SUMMERS, Huntsville, Mo 
pecans Ply. fects Ah strain), Choice 
or hatch 


$1. a 
ing. =; My! ibe hse: forse Albert 
fred and Scan. 


lan avenues, 8t. Louis. | 


eggs 
up). 








oscil, 





EGGS FOR HATCHING 


From proper! mates $8 yeee. Barred andBuff Rocks 
and 8, C. W. Best strains, $2 for 15, 85 
for 4s. Gireuiare "RDO. WEEKS, Eldon, Mo. 





IN BARRED ROCK CKL‘, 
“i ca on Basred Rees k eggs 


BARQAINS: ha ae 


tines ona? Por a. Bi, += Turkey eggs 


ine. ‘U. E. THURMOND, Louisiana, Mo. 


ROM PR poe fe bat A BARRED PLY- 
KS. Y¥ 1 headea 


F 
EGGS Liv me, {heeded oy 
( n Cocerel not’ West this year, Walnut King, 
906 at Missouri L-v-} ® ow, y+ with high class 
emales, Eggs. 18; 5 more yards of ex- 
soles birds; eaue, #15 





r 

tubo 18. Call on or a dress, 
BS Bical Sedalia, Mo. 

MAPLE@URST’S EGGS AT 1-8 PRICE 

Fresh, Fertile and True to Name. 

from Al birds in moot ular OF profitab! 

classes vis. L. 8.; B. L.; PR Ww Ws _ 
A 6's okt and i, 

Eggs! From exhibition matings $1.25 

2 ) 4 30; out of standard breeders Te’ p. or i 

$1.50 atch guaranteed. Kxpress pre. 

paid bat to 6 and She somes, ae wus, Po- 


lands, Collies orth 

w. OAK, Russelivilie. Tenn. 
EGGS FOR SALE ; 
B. P. Rocks, W. P. = ae Buff Cochin and W. P. 
Ducks $1 “a per setting. = Ee Rocks ist pen $2.50.” 
Most he — 

Mrs. J Wea ATTE BURY. R., Madison, Mo. 
from oe winring 


EGGS stocts, 82 


eys $3 per9. Miss Bf: 
. Fresh and fertile 


Eggs nothing but a, 
from he Seat of Barred P1; ocks and Pekin Ducks; 
pen N: ae Sat No. 2. 41.50: ducks $1 per setting. 


TRESCOTT, WINFIELD, Mo. 


aGS Barred Rocks! |*° 
| New a Mo. 














Barred Plymouth 
ee 15. Tq? ong Holland Turk- 
L. Schaal, Lexington, Mo. 








$1.60 per 15. PEKIN DUCKS. 
the Poultry 





» 





‘from choice White and Buff P. Rocks— 


BCBS “teins Meee Sie 
eater 8. Furhey' Tone Dorr Es, B. P. 


FOR SALE" 





EE, Shelbyville, Mo. 





Hight Tt, Brab 
trom sapere <7} tated Barred “ai 
rma, 68 "Bee i, yp 
r an 
100. “Apen Me P sper 1, $5. 3.00 ber six 


D. t. silts Jacksonville, I, 


BUFF ROCKS fissure *Gaod 
P. 


‘25 tor 15. "R20 for 


EGGS i: 
LT, aeMeE 


XPRESS PAID on eggs by giving extra num- 
a aye aw ig in oe pure bred “¥ try business, 
lave shipped fowls and eggs to almost ev 
State, Mrs, K. Griffith, Calumet, Pike Uo.. — 
TWENT } YEARS quetentesty. 1b Seek 4 
for $2.50. i‘ 


for $1.00; 
F. MI LAIL, Marthall, Mo. 


ARRED Eypeus Rocks; eggs from prize win- 
B ners, $1.50 for 15. Dodge Bros., Louisiana, Mo, 


Eggs, Eggs For Sale. 


My Barred Rocks are to date in color, 
ena” laying | ee os, which I have ty 
careful breeding Barrea ne ona Roeks 8 @x- 
clusively for over 0 years. ting of 15 e 
$1.00, c.c, ALEXANDER Fulton, Mo. 
1901, 


1882, EGGS 81.50 PEE 15. 
High-class Lt, Brahmas, B Buff Cochins, Black Lang- 
, 8. L. W: hy sage scores 


Barred P| 

010%. HT. REED, Came pore 
—From White Wyandottes 

EGGS ws White and Black | Langshane, 
not HOUCHENS, Ferris, 111. 


UFF ORPINGTON EGGS, 81.25 
HY. C. WAHLMANN, Red Bua. Tilinois, 


8. C. Brown Leghorns Exclusive: 





and 8. 
aoe mee 





Bocss  fmanannvety tor 18 years. Stock 
ia bred from the —_ } sreine. Eggs 
30. Satisf; 


guaranteed. 
. A. COTTBY, Knox City. Mo, 





igh scori White L bans, 
Bot Rooks (Bu dick), $1.50 oT _— 

MUMPOWER, Chi heothe, Mo. 
MAS Bap oat. $1.00 per 15, 


B, Turk key og 
Mrs 8. BOHRER. Vandalia, Mo. 


























Farm- 





. Fresh biood rh: 13 eags 
$1.75, c.8.J eukins fs Rocheport, ii. 
Farm raised. Eggs 


—\5 for $1.00, 


WHITE PEKIN, DUCKS "razesea, "= 
WHITE P. ROCKS AND PEKIN DUCKS 


aatoas yh ed oe wnat have fron vang® ge sens? 
for sale that w 

Eee 50, -00; 60, $4.80; 100, $4 00; ey na 

k Franklin. Vinita, 1. T 








83 Eggs, $1.00 Per 15," 


High-class Barred P!. Rock, Black Lang- 
ones and eingle comb ay Ro By 
Sunshine Pouitry Yards, [rondale, Mo, 


DEAL POULTRY FARM. 








J. M. STONE Proprietor, breeder of 8. - 
dottes, a ns, White Indians, But 
Coch' 8. B a Golden 8, A 
woe Gulineus Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, and 

na Eggs in seaso . 
ton. Boone Co., Mo. ” - 

Eggs from hens scori from 
INGSHAN sc: 94 to 9554. $200 per 15, ‘8.50 oer 
& 2. Turkey eggs $3.00 per 8 a 

Cat srate or from 92 to 94 he 

is ¢ 20. BLM 
vibewse mee, execu 
-Le SINGLETON, Prop. 





arrred Rocks exclusively, best ene. om 
range, A 








POULTRY 


APPARATUS and SUPPLIES. 


We have everyth'ng for the Poultry Yard at 
lowest possible prices. 


Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 


H. Mc. K. WILSON &CO., 
204 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


EGG hs oy Anna yond ty Reness, Mo. 








and rous; eggs. 
HAWKINS Mrs. B. K. SIMPKIN. Orieveriiie, ii 
. EXHIBITION ARGE English Gtien, & 
B. P. Rocks and 8 Legh: Orns line bred for Ui P. Rock an Bowe Combed Whive Leghorn chick 
10 years, Lay ty best $1.00 fo: 
. HAWKINS, Pieasent ‘un, Mo. oa . Ba urges, Sesntente, Phelps Co., Mo. 
Duroc-Jerseys 


and W. P: Rocks, 


Young ot stock after Sept. Ist. wee for hatching, $1 











peri oo , ert me 

; Fear =e 
KLON DIKE | ensirercrsctveis cor 
INCUBATOR | K2ssittisctntron a. 














8.0.B. LEGHORN EGGS 


AND B. P. ROOK 








$1.00 for 15. $3,00 f horn Eggs, $4 00 per 
100. rene oR a pigs fo nr ane menpnatietets 
Shelbina, Shelby Co., Mo. 
20 sILVER WYANDOTTES, ame 
eense Turkeys and Toulouse Geese; sco 
runs 93 to 9614, farm raised; never,been defeated. 
cheap if taken soon. Keep this for future 


“MRS. J. D. LYDA, Box 12, Atlanta, Mo. 
from Barred Roeks, that are from World's 


6 air and Madison Square winners, $1.50 
18. Chas, Stauder, Nokomis, [ii., 18 yrsa breeder 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 


; (Exclusively) 
Eggs from Best Matings, $1.00 for 15. $3.00 for 50, 
$500 for 100. Also a few choice Poland China 
Pigs’’ (either sex) at reasonable prices. 


E. E. AXLINE, 
Oak Grove, Jackson County, Mo. 


Page Lectin, abicudiic AQGES 


jargest ome 
0 per 18. von and pest breeaing. ers 
firs. JOHN L. GAISER., Charleston, II). 





EG 


per 











G 
S.C. B. ete cea en for havching, 


first prize at 
Forth Worth, Texas. ia 1900. 
MISS MOLLIE RYNEARSON, 
ependence, Mo. 


BIG BRONZE TURKEYS 


plu UMAge ; Toms at maturity weigh from 40 
to. 46 ibs.; won 2nd and 3rd at > Fair, and 





train 
Turkeys, 7 for 


"i; Oblong. for 18 
FINE M. B. TURKEYS 


Feventochenp. Also a few B. R, 

Eggs inseason. Miss MARG anes We SHIELS, 
Oaklaw Grange, Purdy, Mo. 

Holland Turkey E S2 ft 1 

White P. ee gt EF — or 

. DUFF BROWN, Linneus, Mo. 


1883 yaine eats B.P. Rocks 190 
Leghu: 











8. C. B, rns, line bred, mated to Setaeee 
4 winners. A few ws Good besoding cbis. at cach. 
ges $2 for 15. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

HH. P. Hawkins, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 





BELGIAN HARES 
Zoom Sane blood lines. Breeding 


o breed, st Sire 





Perr st 


INCUBATORS 


Dacha a Ferker. wintene 
a hen can. 
rite for Pree 


Bp cus To co, 



























200-Egg Incubator 


for $12.00 
in construction and 
every fertile 


“Geo. H STAHL: Gainey: 








ICTOR 
INCUBATORS 








te raise poultry sueccess- 
fully.® Plans for poultry and brooder houses. 
} Des Moines Incubator Co., Box 88, Des Moines, la. 




















of money-making hin laedpare aieaaep. 
B. H. GREIDER, Florin, Pa. 





BARGAINS & 


15 B. P. Rocks and 7 s0lb ae i 
Boba: Sacer nay co bp a mde . 


Wat BRITE, M eectae 
p for aides 





andl — 5 








ETTINGS Bn 


EGGS FROM FULL BLOOD STOCK. 





Barred P1. Recks.. 18 1 00 ver Laced W. tes a6 
Whe are PES* St 00} White Wyandott = : 
ff “ io “ BI oo Bisex i . 
a 8: Wane —e 2. « Bois mee “ 
Mammoth Pekin Ducks 00 Fit Gane bo steves a my “43 “ 
lines wine from 8t. Louis by 


CHAMBERLAIN'S PERFECT CHICK neers i 


little chicks. Saves time and trouble. Maker ibten 
waye ready for use. “Little goes a long ways, 


CHAMBERLAIN’S PERFECT HEN FEE C 
sent from ht Rook 
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Allen’s 
FOR 


THAT 
COUGH 


Mothers will find it a pleasant and safe remedy 
w give their child for whoop! cough and 
croup. At druggists, 25c, 0c and §1.00 a bottle. 


TRY fieyce 
Lung Balsam 


You will be pleased with 
the results. It contains no 
opium in any form, and as 
an expectorant it has no 
equal. 











) ou OWN One more egg. If your Poultry 
Ne fenced with Page Poultry Fence you don’t 
@ to go all over the farm to ‘‘hunt eggs.’ 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 





bdetterfarm 
it. 
rt VANCE FEN ©. 110 Old Bt., Peoria. Ill. 








No Smoke House. Smoke meat with 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Gives delicious flavor. 
Cheaper, cleaner than old way. Send for cir- 
cular. E. Krauser & Bro., Milton, Pa. 


SIC 
HOGS 2 toa rs, 


the “CARE OF HOGS.”’ Address 


Moore’s Co., Stock Yards, *438A5 mo. 


HOG TAMER 


Makes nose like cut. 
Once done always done, 
Has reversible (T-shaped) 
steel knife held by thumb- 
screw, and gn | 
to gauges to suit sizeof hog. Price, prepaid, § 

W. I. SHORT, P. O.Box 825 Lewistown, Mo. 


Medium Soja Beans, $2.00 per bu. 
W. E. CAMPBELL, Bosemond, Ill. 


Choice Lot of Sept. and Oct. Gilts 


to breed in May, A few males same age. Sold out 
on other ages 8.G. Kicbards, Sturgeon, Mo. 





Keep yours 


DON’T PAY. E39, "20% 
Cure the Sick Ones at 
5 Cents Per Hog Per Year. 





NEVER 
ROOT. 

















ENGLISH BERKSHIRES—# buys 
a pig of either sex, best of breeding. 
hickens; White Turkeys. 

GEO. W. MCINTOSH, Monett, Mo. 


ARG 





POLAND-CHINAS. 


LAND Chinas—We have someextra fancy gilts 

: of 150 Ibs., and some fancy of both sex of 
iu — id offer . a 

coat and color, sired by lo 

U. 8. I Know, Prince Hadley and Marks’ 

r. Price. $10 to $15; money returned if 

stock is not satisfactory. L. A, Spies Breeding 

Co., 8t. Jacob, Ill. 


Walnut Valley Farm Herd 


Poland China Swine. Biack U. 8. and Tecumseh 
pigs and Jersey Cattle for sale. Black Langshan 
Beggs $1.50 for 15, Ernest W. Wallen, Monett, Mo. 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 


FULTON, MO. 
“*” PUROC-JERSEYS. 
{27 98E HILL Herd of Duroc Jersey 


Hogs. Gilts re to breed and 
service, for sale. 





ie. 

















The Pig Pen. 


— 
Editor RURAL WORLD: I see some 
correspondents claim their hogs don’t like 
artichokes. I have had some experience 
with two acres of artichokes the past 
three years, and think they are a great 
hog feed. It is not necessary to dig them; 
leave that for the hogs to do. My experi- 
ence is that hogs like them best after the 
ground freezes. If you have the arti- 
chokes, give the hogs access to the patch 
and don't worry; there will be no arti- 
chokes in the ground to dig when spring 
comes. CHAS. M. KIRTLEY. 
Miami Co., Kan. 


DIARRHOEA IN PIGS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have six 
pigs that were farrowed January 1. When 
weaned at seven weeks old they were fat 
and plump. I fed them on shipstuff scald- 
ed with hot water, then made thin and 
cold with sweet skim milk. Eight days 
ago two of the pigs began to look thin 
and in three or four days they stopped 
eating, got very loose in the bowels and 
finally died. On opening them I found 
liver, lungs, stomach and heart appear- 
ing all right, but the small intestines 
were reduced to the size of a lead pencil 
and so nearly closed that no solid food 
could pass through them. I found no 
worms. Two more of the litter seem to 
be going in the same way. Lately I have 
been giving copperas and have been giv- 
ing two ears of corn per day to each pig 
in. addition to the shipstuff. Their beds 
are cleaned twice a week and they are on 
a board floor. E. WILLIAMS. 
Jefferson Co., Mo. 

Cooked food is very much more liable 
to disorganize the mucous coats of the di- 
gestive tract than when given raw. Mix 
your dry shipstuff with the sweet milk 
alone—give water by itself and as much 
as they need. Growing pigs should have 
oats instead of corn to make bone and 
muscle. Bran and shipstuff half and half 
is a better ration than shipstuff alone. 

T. E. WHITE, V. 8. 





Sedalia, Mo. 


If you feed and water stock, it =i ey 
we to write e - HAKRY 8T 
ORKS, St. Louis, for their Illustrated 


Catalog of Feed Cookers itlog ‘ aghs, 
Tanks, etc. 


COB COAL FOR HOGS. 


Lately we were consulted by a young 
man about the constitution of his hogs, 
says Theg, Lewis in the “Farm, Stock 
and Home.” He said@the pigs were not 
doing well, od would dig like miners, 
turn up the und and manure piles, eat 
earthy substances and refuse corn. To 
remedy all this he put rings in noses; but 
that made matters worse, for some of 
them refused all feed: The young man was 
asked: “Have the pigs access to salt, 
ashes and charcoal?’’ The prompt answer 
was, “No, sir,”” and he said: “I noticed 
when at your place that you furnish 
your hogs, in a self feeder, such a mix- 
ture to be eaten at will. But I’ consid- 
ered it an old fogy notion that cost time 
and labor and brought no return. Besides, 
EF shell corn, have no way of sav- 
ing the cobs, and have had so much rain 
this fall that I could not burn them if I 
would. My pigs always did well without 
such things; but since I raiséd hogs on a 
larger scale I have more or less trouble 
with them.” 

The contrast between my pigs and those 
of the young man should have been suffi- 
cient answer to him. But since it was 
not, a little lecture seemed necessary, an4 
so it was given and is here repeated, for 
probably thousands of other swine grow- 
ers are confronted with the same prob- 
lem. 

Where corn is fed to hogs on the ground, 
especially in the wet season, it is next to 


boars ready. for 
Prices reasonable. 8. Y. Thornton. 


impossible to save cobs in a condition to 
be burned into charcoal. But if the feed- 





Duroc Jersey and Chester 
dividu- 
live 
tl. 


nb Hes 


ing is done on floors, even uncovered ones, 
as it should be, the cobs may be easily 
picked up, and if put into a cheaply con- 
structed crib, made narrow, and built of 





Duroc Jersey and Berkshire Hogs ! ==‘ 


Batisfaction guaranteed or you may return 
ormey expense. = 8.0. WAGENI 


small poles if they are to be had, will soon 
be in condition for burning. The use of 
cob cga], and the other condiments men- 





ready to ship; boars all ages; 
, Cherryvale, Kansas, 


tioned herewith, is such an important 
factor in successful swine husbandry that 
the method of m@king the coal and pre- 





SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 

i yearlings, for sale; also my stud 
ram for sale or trade for one as good. 
Address. L. G: JONES, Towanday, fil 


paring and f ng the condition pow- 
ders is again giyen. It. has been pub- 
lishéd in these cohumns before, but there 
are theusands of new readers who have 
+ | not seén it,’and to many old ones it will 








. ——— = - - —— doubtless be new, ‘and a valuable pointer 
: CURED. Sample FREE, 
© WETTING oe rr ay tienen, a 





a: 


CHIGHESTER’S ENGLISH. . 





that was forgotten. 
Aside from the good care we give our 
pigs, we attribute much of their general 
health to the condiment prescribed here- 
with, For from 100 to 150 pigs at least 200 
bushels of corn cobs should be saved for 
coal., Make the pit 4%.to 5 feet deep, 12 
to 18 inches in diameter &t bottom, 4% to 5 
feet on top. Have a sheet iron cover 
large enough to project 6 inches over the 
edge. Start a fire in the bottom with 
shavings, and add by degrees a bushel of 
cobs, and let them get well aglow. Then 
add three to.four bushels more, and when 
well on fire.add more, and so on, until the 
pit is rounding full. If they burn: faster 
on one side than .the other lift the cover 
on side that is burning. least with a pole. 
An old iron réd to lay across pit to keep 
the cover from sagging’is well. When all 
the cobs are well aglow; even blazing 
freely, put onthe cover and seal the edges 
with earth, air-tight, and leave it _until 
a es aap. the Spasccal can be 
out, and ‘were well done there 
will be 9to 2 veeoeiee 





To produce the best results 
in fruit, vegetable or grain, the 
fertilizer used must contain 
enough Potash. For partic- 
ulars see our pamphlets. We 
send them free. 


~ GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 








THE NATIONAL SWINE SHOW. 


The National Swine Show to be held at 
Kansas City, October 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 1901, 
by the breeders of Poland-China, Berk- 
shire and Duroc-Jersey swine, promises to 
be a notable event in the history of said 
breeds. 

The Kansas City Stock Yards are mak- 
ing arrangements to accommodate an ex- 
hibit of 3,000 head of swine of the breeds 
named, and additional space will be pro- 
vided if the exhibit exceeds the present 
anticipations of the officers of the associa- 
tions representing said breeds. 

The general classification agreed upon 
fer the three breeds will be the same for 
each, and is as follows: 

Boars, 2 years or over, 1 year and under 
2, 6 and under 12 months, and under 6 
months, champion boar any age, cham- 
pion boar any age bred by exhibitor. 
Sows, 2 years or over, 1 year and under 
2, 6 and under 12 months, and under 6 
months, champion sow any age, champion 
sow any age bred by exhibitor. 

Breeding rings, boar and three sows 
over 1 year old, boar and three sows over 
one year bred by exhibitor, boar and 
three sows under 1 year, boar and three 
sows under one year bred by exhibitor, 
four pigs under 6 months produce of same 
sow, four swine get of same boar bred by 
exhibitor. 

The associations representing the three 
breeds named above and the patrons of 
said organizations will provide liberal 
special premiums for additional rings. 
The Kansas City Stock Yards, the bus- 
iness men of Kansas City, the three asso- 
eiations and the breeders interested in 
said breed will provide more than double 
the amount of cash prizes ever offered for 
an exhibit of swine, and all who have 
made a careful survey of the swine indus- 
try and are in the position to judge of 
the interest in the show referred to above, 
confidently predict that the capacity of 
the new pavilion will be taxed to the ut- 
most to accommodate the thousands of 
hogs that have been selected and are now 
being fitted for said show. 

Premium list, rules and conditions of 
the show, and other particulars may be 
obtained upon application to the following 
parties: 

Poland-China—F. D. Winn, 1800 Grand 
avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
Duroc-Jersey—Robert J. 
Paso, Ill. 
Berkshires—Charles 
field, Ill. 


Evans, El 


F. Mills, Spring- 


PIG PEN POINTERS. 


J. E. HAYNES, Ames, Ill., writes: The 
last spring litter of pigs has just arrived, 
making in all 76 living, thrifty pigs. Plen- 
ty of bran, shorts and artichokes fed the 
brood sows through the winter tell the 
tale of success. Corn was practically left 
out of the bill of fare and good results 
have followed. 

I have several of those “just right’’ fall 


at moderate prices. Also one “topper” 
Chester White, same age, and gilts open 
or bred of both breeds. Have had 
sales the past winter and the RURA 


this trade. 
Randolph” county that I know of. 


best 


The Shepherd. 


MISSOURI SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 
Norman J. Colman, President, 
Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo, 
L. E. Shattuck, Secretary, Stanberry, 
Mo. 
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DISEASED SHEEP. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I have been 
a reader of your paper one year and now 
fee] that I cannot get along without it. 

I have 100 sheep and 50 lambs up to date. 
Some of my sheep are not doing well. 
They become swollen under the jaws and 
some have died. I will be glad if some 
one will tell me what causes this and the 
remedy for the trouble. I feed cotton- 
seed, corn and a little corn fodder. 

Pike Co., Ark. J. H. SANDERS. 

If the swelling under the jaws is soft 
and watery it indicates a disease of the 


Duroc boars, lengthy and lively, for sale 
good 
L 


WORLD has brought me 8 per cent of 
No swine disease in this ‘‘old 


The *‘Neve~ Koot” Hog Tamers are the 


the use of pure water from wells, etc.” 

GOITER.—Prof. Thomas Shaw says, in 
speaking of goiter: ‘‘When present the 
thyroid glands of the neck are more or 
less enlarged and in some instances so as 
to form large swellings commonly spoken 
of as ‘lumps in the throat.’ It would seem 
to be fatal only in lambs and usually at 
birth or within a short time thereafter. 
* * * The cause or causes which lead to 
the trouble are not certainly known. 
has been claimed that it is influenced by 
the character of the water drank or by 
the pastures grazed, but neither claim has 
been satisfactorily established. Others 
contend that any influence that will lower 


pregnant, favors goiter. * * * It is also 
thought that goiter is to some extent 
hereditary. 

“When goiter occurs treatment would 
seem to be of little avail. Sometimes, 


swelling with apparent benefit.’’ 

If neither one of the diseases described 
seems to fit Mr. Sander’s case, he should 
write again and give a more minute de- 
scription of the disease, also of surround- 
ings, pasture and other conditions. 


SHEEP BARN PLANS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In your pa- 
per of Feb. 27 a reader asked for sheep 
barn plans. I have been watching for 


so far suggested a plan, I will venture to 
give one such as I would build. It would 


in each end, so that in good weather these 
could be thrown open and thus make an 
open shed, 
to stand north and south, so that in win- 
ter the doors in the south end could be 
thrown open to let the sunshine in. 

I would make a rack two feet wide by 


way, leaving four feet of space at each 
end so that the sheep could pass from 
side to side, and have gates hung to close 
these spaces when one wanted to divide 
the barn space into two pens. Along the 
east and west walls I would put racks one 
foot wide the full length of the barn—40 
feet, and thus give plenty of room so all 
the sheep could get to hay at the same 
time and not have to crowd. For grain 
feeding I would put two troughs in the 
center and lengthwise of each space be- 
tween the middle hay rack and the one 
against the wall, having a narrow pass- 
way between the two troughs to enable 
the feeder to put grain in them without 
hindrance by the sheep. These troughs 
can be fixed so they can be swung up to 
the joists out of the way when not in 
use. 

The barn should be high enough to give 
plenty of hay room and room for some 
grain bins in the loft. There should be a 
ladder from the loft to each passway, 
For the present I am using sheds made 
by setting forks in the ground, boxing 
with scrap lumber and covering with bot- 
tom hay, but with no conveniences at all. 
I have been in the sheep business only 
a little over a year. Have saved 69 lambs 
from 57 ewes, have lost seven and more 
lambs are coming nearly every day. 

I hope my suggestions will be of use to 
RURAL WORLD readers and that our 
Phelps county friend and others will im- 
prove on them and send their plans in for 
publication. J. W. HEDDEN. 
Bates Co., Mo. 

If RURAL WORLD readers would not 
do as Mr. Hedden has been doing, waiting 
for someone else to speak, but do as he 
has finally done—give what information 
they have to give—they and others will 
be the gainers. Mr. Hedden’s suggestions 
are good, though doubtless the experi- 


of his plan. Let us hear from other sheep 
raisers as to the kind of a sheep. barn 
they would build. 


BLACK WOOL. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: I saw an ar- 


stating that a Mr. Peterson believes he is 
the only man who has ever had cloth 
made from black sheep wool. He is mis- 
taken, for when I was a boy my father 
had cloth made from black wool which 
was never colored. The wool was sheared 
from black sheep and made into cloth. I 
don’t know how many yards of cloth my 
father had, but he had enough to make 
him a suit of clothes, consisting of trous- 
ers, vest, coat and overcoat. The suit in 
color was a brown black. 

When I was a young man, if I were go- 
ing away and my father wasn’t, I wore 
his overcoat, so you see it was worn a 
good deal. The overcoat lasted between 
20 and 2 years. At that time the people 
here didn’t think it was anything unusual 
to have clothes made from black sheep. 


not have black sheep. 


T. A, MORROW, 
McDonough Co,, Ill. 


It 


the vitality of the dam, especially when 


however, iodine has been applied to the 


plans ever since, and as no one else has 


be 32x40 feet, with two big sliding doors 


I would have the barn built 


32 long in the center of the barn the long 


ences of others will indicate modifications 


ticle in the RURAL WORLD of March 20 


Look in the Bible and see if Jacob did 








Pure Whis 


Direct from 
Distiller to 
Consumer 


Bank 
Wrecking 
and 
Bank Wreckers: 


By Hon. James H. Eckels 
Ex-Comptroller of the Currency 
A vivid paper on bank wrecking 
and bank wreckers—the history 
of some famous failures — prac- 
tical business precautions — how 
toguard against stealing by trusted 
employees. One in a series of 
Tales of the Banker, to appear in 


THE SATURDAY : 
‘EVENING POST : 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
A handsomely illustrated weekly magazine. 
Established 1728 by Benjamin Franklin, 
Now having a cireulation of over 300,000 copies. 


On Receipt of Only 25e will be sent a Three > 
Months’ (13 weeks) Trial, als: two interesting books : 
“ The Making of a Merchant" and ** The Young Man 2 
¢ and the World.” These books contain the best of the 
s famous series of articles which recently appeared in the 
} ‘OST, written by such well-known men as ex-President 

Cleveland ; Senator Beveridge; former Senator John 
= J.Ingalls; Harlow . Higinbotham, of Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago; Robert C. Ogden, of Wana- 
maker's, and others. 


AGENTS are making money with 
the Post. Write for full particulars. 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















NOTES. 


Stick to your breed. 

The conditions for a healthier wool 
trade are more favorable. 

Less crossing and better blood line 
breeding would be a blessed good thing 
for the country. 

More sheep will be imported this year 
than ever before, particularly of the very 
high class variety. 

Each succeeding week shows signs of 
an increasing wool trade and the outlook 
is more promising. 

As the May-day opening of the Pan- 
American approaches, the prospects for a 
great show grow more and more brilliant. 
At the rate sheep shearing plants are 
being put up in the West, it looks like 
an early abandonment of the old hand 


shearing process altogether. 

Advices from abroad reveal a very un- 
satisfactory condition: prevailing in the 
woolen manufacturing centers, many of 
the factories producing only a very small 
percentage of their full capacity. 

The London wool auction sales now in 
progress are not at all satisfactory, Mer- 
inos barely, commanding a price equal to 
the closing values of the last series, and 
all cross-breds have declined from 5 to 
6 per cent.—American Sheep Breeder. 


HIGH PRESSURE DAYS. 


Men and women alike have to work in- 
cessantly with brain and hand to hold 
their own nowadays. Never were the 
demands of business, the wants of the 
family, the requirements of society, more 
numerous. The first effect of the praise- 
worthy effort to keep up with all these 
things is commonly seen in a weakened 
or debilitated condition of the nervous 
system, which results in dyspepsia, defec- 
tive nutrition of both body and brain, and 
in extreme cases in complete nervous 
prostration. It is clearly seen that what 
is needed is what will sustain the sys- 
tem, give vigor and tone to the nerves, 
and keep the digestive and assimilative 
functions healthy and active. From per- 
sonal knowledge, we can recommend 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla for this purpose. It 
acts on all the vital ergans, builds up 
the whole system, and fits men and wom- 
en for these high-pressure days. 


Chicago Sheep Shearing 
ny Machine 2.2% 


Stewarts Pat. 
m Price $15 
Nn 
Fy Guaranteed to shear any 
kind, 9 Sire cut tr the 
ears cu 
Re 5 solid metal and hard- 
32%) ened. 
RIN blished. Fine: 
mncek A+ I. EERO Set Poea eoey shes ring 


by R. M. Marquis, champion of the world, 
Free to any sheep owner on appiication. ” Address 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
358-160 Huron Street, - Chicago, Ills. 








The Three Million Acre 


FARWELL RANCH 


(Also knownas the X. I. T. Ranch and the Capitol Syndicate Ranch) 


in the Panhandle of Texas 


FOR SALE 


IN TRACTS TO SUIT. 


The land is largely chocolate or black sandy loam, deep, 
of poecuns forage crops in great abundance. It is thicki 
buffalo, enya, seamen sedge and other choice grasses Rainfall ample 
for production of forage crops, grasses and fruits. Admtirably adapted for 
Grapes, Pears, Peaches, Apples, Plums, Melons, etc. An inexhaustible supply 
and excellent Pope | of water is procurable at an average depth of 125 feet. 

The altitude varies from 2300 feet at the south to about 4700 at the 
north. The temperature is equable and the climate unexcelled for health- 
fulness. This is the best cattle and stock breeding country in the 
world. Panhandle cattle are of very superior quality, a carload of 
steers bred on this Ranch having been reserve number for the grand 
champion carload of fat steers at the International Live Stock Exposition 
in Chica 0, December, 1900. The stock subsists on the pastures the entire 
year, finding very nutritious food in the cured native grasses. This is an 
unprecedented opportunity for those desiring to engage in the stock farm- 
ing business or for investors wang © hold for appreciating values. The 
small ranchmen in the Panhandle have made more in recent years for the 
capital and energy invested than the farmers in any section of our country. 


Pet ty a= & Bearer Or Ry. traverses the north end of thisland 
the south end, a the Chi 
structing a line from Liberal, 
traverse the middle of it. 

Title perfect. Will be sold in solid blocks tosuit purchaser for cash or 
very liberal time payment. 

To inspect lands call on A.G. Boyce at Channing, a station on the 
Ft. Worth & Denver City Ry. in Hartley Co., Texas, and for full particulars 
write him or Wm. Boyce, agent, Amarillo, Texas; or Geo, F indlay, 
agent, 148 Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Feeding Compound uve Sto 


It is essential for the well-being of all animals that they 
receive a suitable addition to the ration, not only to re- 
store them if out of condition, but to keep them in the 
most profitable state of health. This is obtained by 
Lincoln Feeding Compound which is a great improve- 
ment upon and desirable substitute for so-called “Stock 
uncon. Foods.” Write for literature regarding this cheap and 
economical preparation. 


PASTEUR VACCINE CO., 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 
Branch Offi-e, 621 Whitney Bidg., Kansas City. Mo. 
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Cedar Lawn, 


Breeder’ rezistere | Shr »pshire 3h2e0, Poland China Hogs ani Shorthorn Cattle. Also Mammoth 
Bronze Tarkeys and Barred Rock Chickens. 


E. H. Rodgers, 


Proprietor, 
BUNCETON, MO. 





Of the best families at farmers’ prices. 
you want, or what is better, come and inepect the stock 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Write for what 
W. 4H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, Illinois. 





SUNNYSIDE HERD OF PRIZE WINNING. UP-TO-DATE BERKSHIRES. 


Six boars ready tor service for $25 00 each, that wi!l make show boars; three of them sired by Lord 
Premier 50001, out ofa show sow. Ten nice young 
to $35.00 each, guaranveed in pig. Cortese eee nis solicited, inspection invited. 


sows bred to farrow in June; we will sell for $25.00 


S & McMAHAN, Lamine, Cooper Co., Mo. 
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The Twice-a-Week Republic 


Is the greatest and best of ali newspapers. Its Telegraphic 
and Oable News Service excels that of any other paper. It 

| wberyn the new news fully; not imaginative occurrences, but 
omestic and world-distant facts. 


CONGRESS 
and STATE LEGISLATURES are in session and questions of 
paramount issue are under discussion. Now is the time to sub- 
scribe forthe best medium keeping in touch with the whole 
world. It is DEMOORATIO in politics but distinctly a NEWS- 
PAPER and Family Journal. 

REMEMBER 
THE SUBSORIPTION PRICE OF $1.00 gives you two papers 
each week, 104 papers a year. It is printed every Monday and 
Thursday. Address all orders to 


THE REPUBLIC, St. Louis, Mo. 


Rural World and Republic, either address, both for $1.50 net. 
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313 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 


steam or hot water system. 
Write for Prices, 


a8 


Dana’s.22is.EAR LABELS 





Modern Heating Co., 


Heating of Dwelling Houses, School 
Houses and Public Buildings with the 
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“Invincible, Unsurpassable. Without a Peer,”’ 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many 
years, of the Twice-a-Week issue of the 


St.Louis Globe-Democrat 


and this is the unanimous verdict of its more than half a 
million readers. Itis BEYOND ALL COMPARISON, the 
biggest, best and cheapest national news and family 
journal published in America. It is STRICTLY REPUB- 
LICAN in politics, but it is above all A NEWSPAPER 
and gives ALL THE NEWS promptly, accurately an 

impartially. IT IS INDISPENSABLE to the Farmer, 
Merchant or Professional man who desires to keep 
thoroughly posted, but has not the time to read a large 
daily paper, while its great variety of well-selected read- 
ing matter makes it an INVALUABLE HOME AND 
FAMILY PAPER. 


Two Papers Every Week. Eight Pages Each Tuesday and Friday, 
One Dollar For One Year. Sample Copies Free. 


GLOBE PRINTING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Cert 








liver due to the presence of flukes or 
tape-worms. If it -is hard, the disease 
is probably that of the thyroid gland 
(goiter). 

THE LIVER FLUKE, causing what is 
sometimes called rot, is a flat worm, found 
to some extent on the grass in wet sea- 
sons and in wet, marshy places in all 
seasons, and which on being eaten by the 
sheep makes its way to the liver and 
there develops. It has caused immense 
losses in Australia,’ England and in parts 
of.the United States. 

When a flock has been attacked effect- 
ive treatment is a difficult matter. As the 
fluke is found only in wet localities, it is 
obvious that sheep should not be kept on 
wet, poorly drained pastures. When the 
rot has been recognized the flock should 
be removed from the suspected ground 
and the sick animals be isolated in a high 
and dry pasture and be given a laxative 
dose as follows: Sulphate of magnesia, 
% pound; oil of turpentine, 3 drachms. 
Mix for a drench and give every two days 
one-third of the quantity at a dose. When 
this has acted the sheep should have com- 
mon salt, sulphate of iron and wormwood 
or gentian mixed into a lick. The food 
should be highly nutritious. Stewart 
says: “A cure of the disease is very rare 
* * © and it is only by due means of 
prevention that it is possible to avoid it. 
These are the drainage of wet pastures, 
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SPECIAL PRICES pv: | 
Trial Guaranteed. Doub! 
and Combizatilon Beam. 


GOOD contrarse 


Catalog Free. Write now. $6000 cens N.Y 


LIGHTNING WELL MACHY | 
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GREAT 
U TRAINS 


Burlington 
HUN 


No. 41. 
No. 9. 





“BURLINGTUN-NORTHERN PA- 
CIFIC. EXPRESS” to Kansas City, 
St. Joseph, Portland, Puget Sound. 
Northwest, via Billings, Mont na. 


9.00... 


DAILY. 
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A Very Bad Sprain 
A Very Black Bruise 


It often happens, 
7 S4p dust aa often _ 





“NEBRASKA -COLORADO EX- 
PRESS,” one night to Denver, for 
Colorado, Utah, Pacific Coast. Also 
for St. Paul and Minneapolis. 





LALLA 








. FOR KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 9 00 
No. 15. Denver, Omaha, ‘Nebraska, Council eUUP. i. 
, Bluffs, Colorado, Pacific Coast. ' DAILY. 


City Ticket Office, Southwest Corner Broadway and Olive Street, 
HOWARD ELLIOTT, ~ J..G: DELAPLAINE, L. W. WAKELBEY, . 
General Manager. City Passenger Agent. Gen’l Passenger Agt. 
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PEOPLES’ SUPPLY Co. 
Dept. 130, Kansas City, Mo. 





© guarantee above firm will doas they agree.—ED. 
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CASTOR-BEANS—Bid $1.30 per Lm 
an 


for in car-lots; smaller lots 
inferior less. 
DRIED FRUIT—Quote: Apples—Evap- 


orated—Rings at 3%c to 4c, quarters at 3c 
to 4c, chops at 4%@c, peelings at %c. Sun- 
dried—Quarters at 3@3\%c for good—infe- 
rior less. Peaches—Fancy evaporated un- 
peeled halves at 4c, and sun-dried at Ic to 
1\e per Ib. 

WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked pea 
beans in a jobbing way from store at 
$1.98@2 per bu.; screened at $1.90@1.9 per 
u. Country at $1@1.50. Lima beans at 
per Ib. 
¥—Comb at l0c fanc 


4 





J. he Glarkets 


WHEAT—Cash Market—By sample, No. 
2 red sold this side at T2\%c to 73@73'4c, lat- 
ter choice to fancy; No. 3 red at 70c to Tic; 
No, 4 at 6c to 67c; low grade at 69c; No. 2 
hard at 70c to Tle and choice No. 3 at 


4 . 

CORN—Cash Market—No. 2 white at 44c 
sks. this side, and 44%c bulk, delivered 
to this side. On the curb at 40c on Levee, 
and 40%ec on trk. 

OATS—Cash Market—No. 2 sold at 23@ 
Wc to Wee, latter f. o. b. from elevator; 
No. 3 worth 28c and No. 2 Northern 28%c; 
No. 2 white sold at 29%c; No. 3 white at 
28%@29%c; No. 4 white at 28%%c. 

RYE—Scarce and very strong, with 53c 
bid for No. 2 E. side and probably sala- 
ble at 53%c. 

MILLFEED—Not so much offering, but 
demand light and market quiet and un- 
changed. Skd. bran can be bought at Tic 
E. trk., though a car in 100-lb. sks. sold at 
Tic. No premium for mixed feed and but 
little for ships or mids. At mill bran jobs 
at 76@78c and ships at 80c. 

HAY—Strong for best grades of tim- 
othy, which in scanty offering, but me- 
diums quiet and the lower qualities dull. 
Prairie and clover steady, with the best 
ehiefiy sought after. Current rates o 
trk. for timothy $13.50@14 for choice; 4 
@13.50 for No. 1; $11@12 for No. 2; $9.50@10.50 
for No. 3; prairie $9.50@10 for No. 1; $9@9.50 
oe No. 2; $8@8.50 for No. 3; clover $7.0@ 
512.50. 
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PRICES ON CHANGE. 
The following tables show the range of 





e@rices in future and cash ins: 
Closed Range Clesed 
Saturday. Monday. Monday. 
Wheat— 
May ...70%@%  69%@70%@% 70%@%b 
July ...68% b 685% @6946 6a 
Corn— 
May ...424%@% 417%4@42% 42%@' b 
July ...42%b 424%4@224% 0% 42% a 
@ats— 
May ...%2%a 26% n 
July ...255% b @.... 2556 a 
Cash wheat, corn and oats. 
Range Range Range 
Last Yr. Saturday. Monday. 
Wheat— 
No, 2 red....73 @.... 71 @73% 72%@73% 
No. 3 red....70 @7i% 7 @il 7 @7l 
No. 4 winter.62 @68 64 @67 
No, 2 hard...64%@65% 71 @71% 70 @71 
No. 3 hard...6242.@64 70 @70% 69%@70% 
42%@43% 43 @43% 
42%.@43% 43 @43% 
484%@48% 44 @44% 
ccce GB Bows 
8 SP 274%@28 27%@28 WB @B% 
Be B ectvses 27%@.... 27%@. 23 @.... 
No. 2 north.27%@28 27% @28 28446@.... 
No. 2 white.29%@.... 29%@.... 29%@.... 
No. 3 white.28%@29 28%4@29 28% @2945 
No. 4 white.28 @28% 28 @28% 28%@.... 


COTTON—Local spot quotations—Ordi- 
nary, 6 7-l6c; good ordinary, 6 15-16c; low 
middling, 7 9-l6c; middling, 8 3-16c; good 
middling, 8 11-16c; middling fair, 9 1-16c. 

WOOL—A fair amount changing hands, 
but no quotable advance, nor any great 
strength to values. Medium and coarser 
grades continue quiet, being relatively 
dearer than the finer sorts. There were 
unusually | supplies carried over from 
last year, and we are about beginning to 
take off a new clip. 

Missouri and Illinois—Medium comb- 
ing, 18@18%c; medium __ clothing, 17 
; braid and low, 16@16%c; burry and 
ear mixed, 14@l6c; slight burry, 13@l4c; 
hard burry, 1 c; light fine, M@l5c; 
heavy fine, 11@12c; lamb, 15@léc. Kansas 
and Nebraska—Bright medium, 16@I17c; 
dark and sandy, 13@l4c; ot medium, 13@ 


l4c; light fine, C5 eavy 
fine, 10@1ic. Texas, Indian Ter- 
ritory and Oklahoma—Medium, 16@ 


4c; fine medi- 
um, $ fine, L2@ ; heavy 
fine, 10@10%c. Arkansas and uthern— 
Medium (fleeces), 17@18c; medium (loose), 
16@l7c; burry, %c; hard burry, 9@ 
9%c. Tub-washed—No. 1, 27c; No. 2, 2@ 
2c; burry, 18@19c. Angora goat hair— 
Clean and clear, 15c; burry and cotted, 8c. 
= and seedy from 4c to 6c per pound 
ess. 

EGGS—Unchanged at lic. 
active. Duck eggs lower at lic. 
eggs lower at 30c. 

BUTTER-—Steady. The more desirable 
grades ruling firm. Demand generally 

. Creamery—Extra, 22c; firsts, 19@ 
20c; seconds, 16@17c. Roll—Choice, 12%@ 
13¢c; good average, lic; poor to fair, 8@10c. 
Grease, 5c. Dairy—Extra, 16@li7c; firsts, 
14@l5c. Ladle-packed—Extra, 14@15c; 
firsts, 12@13c. Store-packed—Choice, 12c; 
poor to fair, 8@llic. In a small way, %c 
per pound or more is charged over the 
foregoing quotations. 

CHEESE—Firm. Jobbing: Twins at 
11%c; singles at 11%c; Young America at 
13c; New York at 12c; limburger at 12%@ 
13c; Swiss, 144%@l5c; brick, 124%@l3c. 

LIVE POULTRY — Turkeys — Light 
weights 8@8%c; heavy 6@6%c; 
Chickens—Hens 7%c; old roosters 4c; stag- 
gy young roosters 6c; broilers, 2 Ibs. and 
under, 13c. Ducks 9c. Geese ¥ ‘ame 
live pigeons, _ doz., $1.25. Spring chick- 
OZ. 


ens $@4 per . 

DRESSED POULTRY—Turkeys—Light 
hens 8@8%c; heavy and toms 6@7c. Chick- 
ens—Hens 7%@8c; old roosters 5c; young 
roosters 6c. Ducks 9%c. Geese 6@ic. Full- 
drawn turkeys quotable lc over undrawn. 
All poor stock, including discolored, thin, 
scrawny, etc., nominal. 

A uote: Baldwin at $3@3.25 
for No. 1 and fancy, $1.7%@2 for No. 2 
(damaged and off stock less); Roman 
beauty at $2.50@3.50 for No. 1; russet at 
$2. .25; fancy kings at $3.75@4 and spy 
at $3.50; Ben Davis at $2.85@3.50. 

POTATOES—Northern stock on trk.: 
Wisconsin and Minnesota—Burbank at 30 
@34c for common to fair to 35@36c for 
choice bright, rural at 30@34c for common 
to fair to 35@36c for choice bright, white 
mixed at 30@35c, common to fair red mixed 
at 2@30c. Michigan rural at 35@38c, home- 
grown 30@33c, according to quality; seed 
varieties—red-cut at , Hebron at 
35c, peerless at 33@35c, triumph at Tic for 
choice skd.; Red River early Ohio at 0@ 
67c; all bug-eaten, frosted, inferior and 
stock affected with dry rot less. 

BEESWAX—Quote at 26%c per Ib. for 


prime. 
SHEEP PELTS—Full-wool pelts at 50c 
to 80c, according to amount of wool there- 


l17c; coarse and low 


Market less 
Goose 


on; lamb at Southern at 25@40c, 
shearlings at 20@35c; dry stock, fallen, 
etc., 7 per Ib. 


inseng at from $3.50 for small 
to $4 for large; lady slipper at 7c; seneca 
at 28c; pink at 14c; golden seal at 48c; 
May apple at 2%c; snake at 23c; black at 
3c; angelica at 3%c; wahoo—bark of root 
8c, bark of tree 2%c; blood 2%c; blueflag 
= ee, eee 5c; sassafras bark 4c; 
8 PEAS—Whippoorwill quotable 
per bu at from $1.20 for fair to $1.35@1.40 
for prime. Other varieties nominal. 
ONION TOP SETS—Latest sale at 8c 


per lb.; bottoms 3%c. 


toms 5c. | 


@6rec 
HONE to $ 
white clover 15@l6c; inferior, dark an 
broken less. Extracted and strained in 
bbls. at 6@6%c and in cans at Tic. 
BROOM-CORN—In fair demand and 
steady. Quotable, per ton: Common at 


$40 to $50; fair at $60; choice short green 
brush at $70. 

POP CORN (on Cob)—Quote the range 
from 60c for mixed to $1.2 for white 


choice rice. 


LIVE STOCK. 





HORSES—tThe initial supply gave evi- 
dence of a lighter supply for the week, 
which is ordinarily the case following a 
period of such extraordinary activity as 
was last week. Receipts for the immedi- 
ate auction were of a moderate character; 
the early offerings ran chiefly to plain and 
undesirable kinds, and as a consequence 
the movement was slower and values 
were easier than the week before. This 
was particularly the case on the small, 
thin kinds, which is meant to include the 
British cavalry horses. These are very 
slow, with little or no active competition 
prevailing, and are $10 to $15 lower, accord- 
ing to quality, than three weeks ago. 
Later in the day the quality represented 
good drivers and select Boston and farm 
chunks, for which there was a strong and 
satisfactory demand, they selling close to 
the prices existing for the last several 
weeks. 

Horse quotations: 

Heavy draft—Common to good, $100 to 
$150; choice to extra, $160 to $18. Farm 
chunks, 1,150 to 1,350 lbs.—Fair to good, $75 
to $90; good to choice, $9 to $125. Coach 
horses and colts—Fair to good, $135 to 
$175; choice to extra, $200 to $375. Horses 
for the South: Small, light drivers—Fair 
to good, $40 to $55; choice to extra, $60 to 

Southern drivers—Large, $8 to $126. 
Export chunks, 1,200 to 1,400 lbs.—Plain to 
good, $9 to $110; choice to extra, $115 to 
$140. Business drivers—Fair to good, $85 
to $110; choice to extra, $125 to $160. Sad- 
diers for Southern use—Fair to good, $55 
to $75; choice to extra, $80 to $140; fancy 
gaited and New York saddlers, $150 to $300. 
Inferior horses—Common, small plugs, 
$12.50 to $30; heavy work plugs, $25 to $45. 

MULES—The receipts were exceptional- 
ly light, a full carload and few small 
bunches comprising the total commission 
offerings. Under the circumstances the 
opening of the week was on a quiet and 
featureless basis, as with such limited 
supplies, dealers paid little attention to 
purchasing. On exterior account there 
was some little demand for farm animals, 
but hardly any Eastern trade or Southern 
inquiry. Salesmen said the tone of the 
market was not changed from last week 
and that the tendency was towards an 
easy condition. 

Mule quotations for broke mules, 4 to 7 


years old: 
14 hands, extreme range....$ 45.00 to $ 70.00 
00 to 65.00 


14 hands, bulk of sales...... 50. 
00 to 80.00 


14% hands, extreme range.... 50. 
14% hands, bulk of sales..... 55.00 to 70.0 
16 hands, extreme range.... 70.00 to 106.00 
15 + eo of oss... an 
15% han extreme range.. 85.00 to ¥ 

15% hands, bulk of sales...... 90.00 to 106.00 
16 to 16% hands, ext. range. .105.00 to 155.00 
16 to 16% hands, bulk of salesl15.00 to 135.00 





ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


MarketReport Furnished by k vans-Snider 
Bael Company. 





Receipts for week ending Aug. 6 were 
8,681 cattle, 35,775 hogs and 6,779 sheep, 
against 11,416 cattle, 51,111 hogs and 5,185 
sheep the previous week. As compared 
with corresponding week year ago, cattle 
decreased 100, hogs 3,000 and sheep 1,000. 
Receipts at the four principal markets 
this week were 106,000 cattle, 242,800 hogs 
and 131,400 sheep, against 111,300 cattle, 
299,300 hogs and 125,100 sheep the previous 
week. 
Receipts in the native division have 
been very light and prices steady to 
strong each day, and closed with an ad- 
vance over last week of about 10c on best 
heavy weight steers, while butcher 
weights are 10 to 15c higher, and the fair 
and medium grades fully steady. Cow 
and heifer butcher cattle show an advance 
| of 10 to 15c, receipts being very light, and 
in no way equal to the demand. The qual- 
jity of cows and heifers has been generally 
good, and prices have been good. Veal 
calves are from 25 to Sc per cwt. higher. 
Bulls, stags and oxen sold shade strong- 
er. Receipts of stockers and feeders have 
{been light and prices were strong, bulk 
of the best selling 10 to 15c higher than 
close of last week. Quotations based upon 
; the present condition of the market are 
as follows: 
Best native beef steers, strictly fancy 
cattle, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, $5.75 
to $6.00; choice export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 
pounds average, $5.45 to $5.70; good ship- 
ping and export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 
pounds, $5.20 to $5.40; fair to medium ship- 
ping steers, 1,300 to 1,450 pounds, $4.75 to 
$5.15; the bulk of the native beef steers 
averaging 1,300 pounds and upwards were 
o fmedium to good quality, sold at $5.00 to 
$5.40 and the top was $5.45 for 1,371 pound 
offerings. Steers, 1,200 to 1,290 pounds av- 
erage, full range, rough to best, $4.50 to 
$5.30, bulk of sales at $4.85 to $5.25; steers, 
1,000 to 1,199 pounds average, full range, 
$4.00 to $5.30, bulk of sales at $4.50 to $5.00; 
steers weighing less than 1,000 pounds full 
range $3.50 to $4.60, bulk sold at $4.30 to 
$4.50. Feeding steers, fair to choice, 800 
pounds and upwards, $3.50 to $4.65, the 
bulk at $4.20 to $4.50, and they were good 
quality; common to choice stockers, $3.35 
to $4.50, bulk at $3.80 to $4.35, and the qual- 
ity was medium; stock heifers full range 
$2.75 to $3.50 and the bulk at $3.00 to $3.40. 
Fancy native heifers sell at $4.75 to $5.00 
and there were very few on the market; 
choice native heifers sell at $4.35 to $4.70; 
good native cows and heifers sell at $3.50 
to $4.25; medium cows at $2.85 to $3.40; fair 
cows $2.50 to $2.75; inferior, light and old 
cows $1.50 to $2.40; the bulk of the South- 
west cows sold at $2.40 to $3.40 and the 
bulk of all the cows sold at $2.60 to $3.75. 
Canning cows sell at $1.25 to $2.75. Veal 
calves, full range, $4.00 to $7.00 per 100 
ds, bulk at $5.7 to $6.65 per 100 
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pounds. Heretics and yearlings sold at 
$2.25 to $3.75 per 100 pounds, with the bulk 
at $3.10 to $3.50. Bulls, full range, $2.75 to 
$4.00, bulk of sales $3.15 to $3.65. Stocker 
bulls sold at $2.75 to $4.00, the bulk at $3.00 
to $3.40. During the week the milkers 
sold at a full range of $25.00 to $48.00 per 
cow and calf, the bulk of sales being at 
$29.00 to $38.00. 

Receipts in the quarantine division this 
week amounted to 244 cars, against 285 
cars last week, 252 cars week before, and 
194 cars corresponding week year ago. The 
offerings this week were fed cattle. The 
quality was a little better than the pre- 
vious week; in fact, included some of the 
best cattle on sale this year. Values have 
advanced gradually, until steers are now 
15 to 2c higher than week ago, with the 
handy weight kind showing most advance. 
Bulls, stags and oxen figure'10 to 15¢ high- 
er. Cows and heifers were in light sup- 
ply, while demand was good, and prices 
are 10 to lhc higher. The general condi- 
tion of the market is better than it has 
been for some time past. 





During the week Texas and Indian Ter- 
ritory steers 7ll to 1,290 pounds average 
sold at $3.25 to $5.20, with the bulk at $4.15 
to $4.65; cows and heifers at $3.2 to $3.80, 
the bulk at $3.40 to $3.65; stags and oxen 
at $3.50 to $4.15, bulls at $8.00 to $3.6 and 
calves 150 to 300 pounds average at $9.00 to 
$12.00 per head. Arkansas steers 711 to 813 
pounds average sold at $3.90 to $4.10, cows 
and heifers at $2.75 to $3.75, and cows and 
oxen at $3.00 to $3.70. 

HOGS—The week opened with a scarcity 
of good weight hogs, which sold 5 to l0c 
higher on Monday, 5c higher Tuesday and 
steady Wednesday and Thursday. Pigs 
and common light weights sold 10c lower 
Monday, but during the balance of the 
week receipts of this class were not so 
heavy, causing the market to be steady 
and more active. There were 6,000 hogs 
on sale to-day, and all classes sold weak 
to 5c lower, Receipts very light Saturday 
and market ruled about steady. A good 
clearance was made at the following 
prices: Butchers and packets $5.95 to $6.15, 
Yorkers and shippers $5.75 to $6.00, heavy 
pigs $5.25 to $5.80, light. pigs $4.75 to $5.25, 
rough heavies $5.00 to $5.50. 

SHEEP—Receipts for week just ending 
have been more liberal and prices ruled 
steady. Several loads of clipped Texas 
sheep were here Wednesday, which sold 
from $4.85 to $4.9, also sveral loads of 
Texas spring lambs, which, sold at $7.00. 
The week closes with a good clearance at 
following prices: Best clipped sheep $4.90 
to $6.15, best clipped lambs $5.00 to $5.25, 
best wool sheep $5.10 to $5.25, best wool 
lambs $5.25 to $5.50, best spring lambs $7.00 
to $9.00, best bucks $3.75 to $4.25. 

Monday, Aug. 8.—CATTLE—Receipts in 
the native division were light to-day and 
prices fully steady with close of last 
week. There was a moderate run in the 
quarantine division, and prices steady to 
strong. Chicago reported 20,000 cattle and 
market steady. 

HOGS—Receipts moderate, 
higher. 

SHEEP—Receipts light, market steady. 


market 5c 


CORN CULTURE. 





At the twenty-ninth annual meeting of 
the Kansas Board of Agriculture, Mr. J. 
C. Norton, of Allen county, in that state, 
presented a comprehensive and instruct- 
ive paper on the “Treatment and Use of 
the Corn Plant.”’ As an abundance of 
corn is annually one of the paramount 
requisites to a prosperous agricultural 
and live stock region, its treatment and 
use are naturally matters of importance. 
As Mr. Norton handles the subject it can 
searcely fail of convincing readers of the 
efficacy of his methods. Condensed by 
Secretary F. D. Coburn, the article is as 
follows: 

I usually list two years and plow the 
third year. Two years’ listing, and the 
gradual filling up of the trenches with 
fine, dry earth, make the soil thoroughly 
well pulverized and easily put in good 
condition by the plow. Listing gives uni- 
formity to the crop, but the way ground 
is usually plowed does not, and I have 
adopted another method. 

I first double disk the field, having the 
center of the disk straddle each stalk row, 
pulverizing the top four inches, incorpor- 
ating the vegetable matter into the sur- 
face of the soil; then I float or plank this 
with what is commonly known as a clod- 
crusher, which is a wooden implement 
made of eight four by four-inch timbers 
set edgewise and one inch apart. I then 
plow with a plow that sifts this fine soil 
into the bottom of the furrow and screens 
out all the particles of soil larger than 
one inch in diameter. 

It is a right-hand steel-beam plow with 
rolling cutter. The share is rather 
straight across and cuts 16 inches. The 
first mold-board is of rods set four inches 
apart, and carries all clods over four 
inches thick rather straight up, then to 
one side, finally dropping or tossing them 
bettom side up 24 inches away from the 
etter. The second set of rods throws out 
to one side all clods over two inches 
th:ck, in a neat row 20 inches from the 
cutter, while a third set of rods drags 
along in the bottom of the furrow and 
their upturned ends claw out and leave on 
top of the fine earth in the furrow all 
clods thicker than one inch that may have 
dropped through the two mold-boards. 

A little subsoiler under the plow breaks 
up the bottom of the furrow, and the 
trash lies on top of the fine soil in the 
furrow where the clods from the next 
furrow are thrown on top of it. The field 
is then subpacked with the Imperial pul- 
verizer, and all surplus air is forced out 
of the soil, the trash pressed into the soil, 
an¢ all clods reduced to the size of a wal- 
nut. Thus the whole field is a pulverized 
trass of compressed fine soil. This pul- 
verizer cuts eight feet in width and 
weighs 1,200 pounds, having two rows of 
shells, 26 on one roll and 27 on the other. 
It rolls, packs, pulverizes, harrows, 
smoothes and levels, all at one motion. 
This plow throws out millions of hoof- 
prints made by the large horses in float- 
ing and plowing, and the sight of these 
rows of clods has caused me to discard 
my modern two-horse corn-planter, as the 
horses always travel ahead of the knives 
and directly on the corn row. 

I have now put a tongue into a one- 
horse planter, so that two horses can 
draw it and straddle the row. I have also 
put on an axle and two planter wheels, so 
that I can ride, and the axle makes a per- 
fect gauge for the planter knife, which is 
set to enter the soil just two inches below 
the two gauge wheels, which are put wide 
apart, and each one in turn acts as a 
marker for the next row, and also as a 
follower for the last row planted. 

Bolted on the planter knife, and set to 
cut one-half inch deep, is a little lister 
that throws out a trench six inches wide 
and one-half inch deep, or just the width 
of the corn-planter wheel, thus throwing 
all small weeds and seeds three inches 
away from the corn row and where the 
harrow or weeder annihilates them. This 
lister can be applied to the knives of any 
tlanter. This preparation of the field 
causes the corn crop to mature alike all 
over the field. 

The proper time to cut up the corn is as 
soon as the kernels glaze or dent and 
while the stalks and leaves are still green 
and full of sap. Corn should never be cut 
up only on a bright, clear day, or on such 
a day as it is good to cure hay in. 

Two men should work together, and the 
shccks should be started on a jack, which 
is made by putting two legs, well braced 
together, near one end of a ten-foot scant- 
lirg, and having an auger hole near the 
upper end for a broom handle. As soon as 
four armfuls are set up against the jack 
the shock should be loosely tied with a 
stelk and the ‘jack removed. In com- 
monecing, each cutter should take two 
rows, and all the shocks should be started 
thet the cutters expect to cut during the 
day, so that when they again start in the 
shock has wilted and cured out all that is 
pessible. They should now take only one 


i 








row each and cut from shock to shock, | playing havoc with the farm machinery 


making each arinful go half way around 
the shock, in order to allow it to wilt and 
cure out. After they have cut clear 
through, they should again go back to the 
beginning and cut another row each, con- 
tinuing this until tne shock row is com- 
p eted, always baving in mind the perfect 
curing of the corn. 

The shocks should not be violently com- 
pressed, as is the usuai practice, but 
loosely tied with a corn-stalk to prevent 
the outside stalks blowing down. An av- 
erage shock that weighs 300 pounds when 
cured will weigh 1,000 to 1,200 pounds when 
green; and who is there who would put in 
a shock 1,200 pounds of green grass and 
expect it to cure out perfectly, especially 
if heavily weighted? Any one knows bet- 
ter than to do this; so why treat a corn 
shock that way? Just as sure as a green 
corn shock is tied up tight, without any 
chance to cure out, just so sure will a 
chemical change take piace that unfits it 
for feed, even if it does not turn black or 
moldy. A pile of green grass treated this 
way would heat and “mow burn” and 
come out black and musty, and would be 
only fit for bedding, as all digestible mat- 
ter would have been destroyed by the 
heating. I have seen lots of corn fodder 
come out dark and spotted from this 
cause, and if it looks bright a close 
scrutiny with a powerful glass will show 
that it has passed through this chemical 
change, that causes cattle to smell it all 
over before they taste of it, while proper- 
ly cured corn-fodder will have a sugary 
odor that the cattle smell long before 
they reach and eagerly devour it. 

To avoid this chemical change in newly 
cut corn-fodder, green, most farmers de- 
lay cutting until the leaves on the stalk 
have cured out standing, and thereby se- 
cure a very poor grade of fodder. 


FARMERS’ INTEREST WHITE DENT 


Is the grandest, most valuable variety of 
corn in the country, A strong growing 
variety, sending its roots out in all direc- 
tions in search of food. Withstands 
drouth well on this account; stalks are 
strong, close jointed and leafy. A fine 
grower. Produces mammoth ears. The 
ear is 11 inches long, and frequently they 
grow even longer. Grains are very deep, 
ranging on-half to three-fourths of an 
inch in length in middle of the ear. Color 
pure white, firm and good texture; cob 
medium size. The ears frequently shell 
one pound of corn to the ear, and cobs 
from one bushel of ears weigh from eight 
to ten pounds. Ears eighteen to twenty- 
four rows. Rows straight, and ears of 
this variety are well filled out at the 
ends. Matures in about 100 days. Yields 
very heavy. The effect of growing a 
large-eared variety of corn like Farmers’ 
Interest can be illustrated as follows: The 
average weight of corn ears is not more 
than eight ounces. If an increase of two 
ounces to the ear can be secured, there 
would be added to the yield per acre one- 
fourth more. And if there be four ounces 
added to the weight of ears, then the 
yield will be increased one-half. And, as 
earliness is as readily developed as the 
size of the ear, then we can as well have 
a large increase in yield, and at the same 
time an increase in earliness in ripening. 
These were points kept in mind by the 


originator of this corn, and earliness and 


size are combined to a remarkable de- 


gree. Choice seed of this grand corn is 
sold by L. C, Brown of La Grange, Illi- 
nois. 


SPECIAL EGG-TRAIN.—Newton, Kan., 


April 6.—A special train of twelve cars 
loaded with eggs, 500 cases to the car, left 
this city yesterday afternoon for Califor- 
nia. 
banners and pennants, and is said to be 
the first ever consigned to California. 


The train was gaily decorated with 


TEXAS WHEAT DESTROYED.—To- 


peka, Kan., April 6.—A Nebraska miller, 
who is inspecting «the Texas wheat crop, 
telegraphs that the wheat louse has de- 
stroyed the entire wheat and oats crop of 
that state. 
will have to look to Oklahoma and Kansas 
for wheat and flour. 
prospects this season are the best ever 
known in the state. 


He says the people of Texas 
The Kansas wheat 


The prospects now 
ndicate a yield of 75,000,000 bushels. 


TENNESSEE FRUIT PROSPECTS.— 


Jackson, Tenn., April 5.—The reports from 
the berry and fruit growers in this section 
of West Tennessee are good for an un- 
usually large crop. The box-factories are 
running day and night preparing for ship- 
ping. There are in a radius of thirty miles 
around Jackson 500 acres in strawberries, 
to say nothing of the large acreage in to- 
matoes and other fruits and vegetables. 
This section will begin to ship strawber- 
ries the last of this month. St. Louis, 
Chicago, Louisville and Cincinnati will 
get most of the shipments. 


ILLINOIS FRUIT PROSPECTS.—Flora, 


Ill., April 6.—The prospects for a general 


fruit crop in the Illinois apple belt were 


never brighter than at the present time. 
There is an abundance of buds on all 
varieties of apples and the small fruits. 
The cold weather has retarded the growth 


of the buds until the danger of a freeze 
has passed, and the horticulturists are 
well pleased with the outlook. 

The increased acreage in Clay County 
will make a total of over 40,000 acres of 
fruit trees of bearing age, and the crop 
promises to be an.immense one. 


CALL TO FARMERS UNHEEDED.— 
Houston, Tex., April 7.—So far as Texas 
was concerned the call for farmers to 
meet at courthouses to consider reduction 
in cotton acreage was given little atten- 
tion. There seems to be no interest in 
such a plan, as the farmers have become 
convinced that they best know what to do 
concerning their crops. Many of them 
took advice this year and held their cot- 
ton for 10 cents, while the price fell from 
1 cent to 2 cents below what they were 
first offered, and this has made them de- 
termined to follow their own judgment as 
to amount to be planted. 


HIGHER DUTY ON CORN.—Washing- 
ton, April 5.—American corn is now the 
object of attack of the French Agrarians. 
United States Consul Thackera, at Havre, 
makes this subject the basis of a consid- 
erable report to the State Department. 
He says, in brief, that the Agrarians 
and some other interests became alarmed 
some time ago at the increasing use of 
foreign corn and have succeeded in hav- 
ing two bills reported for passage, the 


first regulating the temporary admission 


of corn and the second fixing the duty on 
grain at 9 cents, instead of 58 cents per 


100 kilogrammes and increasing the duty 
on flour made from corn from 6 francs to 
8 francs per 100 kilogrammes. 


en 
INSECTS IN TEXAS.—Dallas, Tex., 


April 5.—C. H. Laufmann returned Friday 
from a trip over the Texas grain belt and Jin 
brought gloomy reports. He said: 


‘The flies that have been destroying 


wheat and oats in Northern Texas are 


business. The damage they have done is 
almost inestimable. Our sales in the state 
will be much smaller on account of the in- 
jury to the grain crops. I feel that farm- 
ers are making a serious mistake in plow- 
ing up their wheat and oats lands to plant 
them in corn and cotton. I believe this 
will preserve the files and that the corn 
and possibly the cotton will also be 
ruined.” 

Farmers who were in Dallas Friday 
were questioned about the insects. They 
uniformly reported small grains practical- 
ly ruined. They are gloomy on corn. All 
the young plants that have so far come 
up have been attacked and badly eaten. 
What the pest may do to cotton is an 
enigma, but the farmers fear that the 
crop is also in danger of attack, as the 
insects show no signs of disappearing. 


DOGS IN ARKANSAS.—The “Arkansas 
Democrat” is in favor of a dog tax and 
Says: “If we tax dogs at a dollar a head 
we shall increase the public revenues at 
least $250,000. Is there any good reason 
why the dog should not be taxed? If he 
is a valuable animal he is certainly worth 
a dollar a year to his owner; if he is a 
nuisance the thing to do is to tax him out 
of existence. This is the whole thing in 
a@ nutshell.’’ 

If all the worthless dogs in Sebastian 
county were killed and pigs substituted 
and fed accordingly, there would be a re- 
duction in grocery accounts worth con- 
sidering. It is not uncommon to see a 
fellow with three or four dogs that are 
capable of catching nothing except that 
which falls from the table. When a man 
places mortgages on “futures” to support 
those superfluous canines, he evidently 
does an injustice to himself and his fam- 
ily; and when he depends upon fencing 
his farm with dogs and shot guns he is 
likely to do an injustice to his neighbor.— 
Greenwood Democrat. 


BEARDLESS BARLEY. 


A subscriber asks several questions re- 
garding beardless barley, all of which [ 
answer without referring to the num- 
bers or order of questions. 

It is a spring variety, and should be 
sown as early as the ground can be pre- 
pared. Sow about two bushels to the 
acre, preferably with the drill. On good 
soil and sown early it is a more certain 
crop than either oats or wheat. It has 
not the parasitic enemies of wheat and 
does not lodge nor damage in rainstorms 
as badly as oats. It is not adapted to thin 
clay land, but on strong corn land it will 
yield more pounds per acre than oats 
and is worth more per pound to feed 
alone than oats, but is not so rich in pro- 
tein. The straw is relished far more by 
stock than either wheat or oats. We 
grow it very largely for its superiority as 
a crop with which to sow red clover. 
We find we are more certain to get a 
stand when clover is sown on freshly 
Prepared ground and the barley, not 
shading the ground so much as oats and 
coming off a month earlier, makes it far 
superior as a cover crop. 

It may be fed without threshing, to 
horses, calves or sheep, or, if threshed, 
to the same animals without grinding. 
When ground it makes excellent feed for 
cows or hogs. It will pay for extra labor 
in the preparation of the seed bed and 
for the use of fertilizer—H. P, Miller in 
Ohio Farmer. 





TAKE YOUR FARM PAPER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I like Mr. 
Shattuck’s paper on the Merino sheep, as 
well as many other articles that I read 
every week in your valuable paper. Ev- 
ery farmer in the state ought to take the 
RURAL WORLD. I will make this as- 
sertion that no man improves his land 
and his stock who does not read a farm 
and stock paper. 

When a man tells me he does not be- 
lieve in “paper farming,”’ I ask him if 
he believes in getting the opinion or ad- 
vice of any man on any question. If he 
says “‘No,” I have no more to say. Every 
man must post himself in his especial 
business. Farming cannot be carried on 
successfully now as it was even 20 years 
ago. 

I try to get every farmer to take the 
RURAL WORLD, for I think it the best 
paper for Missouri farmers that is pup- 
lished in the state, and cheap enough for 
any person to pay for. I never saw a 
man of sound mind so poor that he could 
not take as good a paper for 50c. Think 
of it; not one cent a week! I noticed the 
farmers who do the most complaining 
about hard times are those who spend 
much time in loafing around town and 
read no farm paper. There is no calling 
that requires more brains and energy 
than does that of farming. The letters on 
education in the public schools of the 
country are very interesting to me. 
Farmers should take more interest in the 
education of their children. No child can 
afford not to have a fair education now. 
Callaway Co., Mo. J. W. BOLES. 





LETTER BOX. 


HOW TO MAKE SOD HOUSES.— 
Our North Dakota correspondent, ‘‘Nan- 
cy,”” wants some one who knows, to tell 
her how to build sod houses. Perhaps 
some of our Western Kansas readers will 
be able and willing to give the infor- 
mation. 


BROOM CORN.—Will you ask some 
reader of the RURAL WORLD who is an 
experienced broom corn grower to tell 
me the best way to raise broom corn? I 
would like to know the kind of soil, 
whether rich or poor, how to plant, culti- 
vate and harvest. FRANK B. ROBE. 

Jackson Co., Mo. 

We will state here that good corn land 
is good broom corn land, and methods of 
Plant and cultivation are similar. We 
will be glad to have broom corn raisers 
tell what they know about the business. 


HOGS WANTED.—One of my neighbors 
obtained a belted male hog (black ends 
and a wide band of white around the mid- 
dle) that was very thrifty and weighed 
at eight months old about 240 pounds 
without any special care or extra feed. 
If any of the RURAL WORLD readers 
are such breeders or know of any of their 
neighbors having such stock, I would like 
to have them reply through the RURAL 
WORLD. G. D. DAVIS. 


tee 
India’s irrigation works are the 
in the world, watering over 20,000,000 acres 
of highly productive land. The works are 
all government properties, under an in- 
Spector general of irrigation. The Indian 
irrigation constructions are generally of 
ape oe re and indestructible 
% so) 
=> ‘ masonry and great 


easiest 
Some varieties of grass start i 
in spring; some better withstand Ay in 
winter; some are less affected by a long 
continued drought; some hold out later 
Season; some are more nutritious; some 
are much more tenacious and long lived. 
Therefore it pays to make up a mixture 
for permanent meadows and —" 
and not depend upon any one kind. 















PRICE | it will pay you 
$31 50 to send for our Oata- 
a lly 

our Sataane 25 jnbeanaes at 
Prices. This guaranteed 
yments. We trust 


honest people located in all parts 


ANS So \\ 
of the world. 
s@ Write for Free Catalogue, 


LATIN aa] 
SALONS, MENTION THIS PAPER. 
CENTURY MANUF’C CO., East St. Louis, lll. 





















Time Savers are Money Savers 


Did you ever stop to consider that when you have a bi of men 
threshing at nee place, with a big pay roll eA a big board bil 4 that every 
time the machine stops for a moment you are losing money at a very rapid 
rate? If something goes wrong with the thresher or the engine, causing de- 
lay, you lose money. The remedy is to employ @ machine so built and so 
equipped with conveniences and time savers that there will be no time 
wasted and no money lost by inconvenient stoppages. 


The Nichols-Shepard Machinery 


is of that kind. Take for instance the changing of the 
sieves in wind-stacker separators. In most machines 
this change is attended with much difficulty and loss 
of time. In most machines these sieves must either 
be ked down through an o 
pushed up through an opening in the bottom. In 
either case the o tion is a difficult one and loses 
lots of time. Now look at the cut and 

po ad nig Te * the Nichele-8h ‘pard Separa 

e hing« 
drop the leat andthe thing & = ey} | bt 



























threshing. 
If you want any Thresher Goods, apply to 
NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


BRANCH HOUSES. 

Moines, lowa. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mansfield, Ohio. 
Fargo, N. D. 















|, Kansas City, Mo. Des 
Minneapolis, Minn. Milwaukee. Wis. 

Bloomington, Ill. Nashville. Tenn. 

Lincoln, Neb. 







FIVE CROPS A YEAR 


This is ‘ible only with the wonderful esta: 
we have the only stock of seed tn eet ney the 
U. 8. Government tested it thoroughly a: 

hardier than ordinary alfalfa; stands bo' and freez- 
ing better; sprouts andstarts growing quicker; havingmore 
ves, makes heavier yield; gives better results in alkali 

ou ond shes Jad age longer without re-seeding. 

undou y the most valuable trod 

for the semi-aridand irriga’ aan fe more 


Tinetrated Seed Catal 
Dept. U, Milwaukee, Wis. 


reel 
- iJ 





This Handsome Child’s Cup 


urrie E Bros. 
with name engraved, extra heavy 
quadruple plated with Pure Silver, 


made very strong and durable and 


iust the thing to please the little ones, and will 
last a lifetime. Regular price for this cup is 





$2.50. We give you one absolutely free if you will 
send us an order for four at our Special Price of 
Agents Wanted in every om woke bap apron pre 
. e have agents ma $5. 
selling our silverware. Write at once for epeeial terms pot oe sg cod 


AMERICAN SILVERWARE COMPANY, 
5 LUG S H OT B HAMM ND, Fishkill-on-Hludsoo, N.Y. 


19 DAYS FREE TRIAL FARMS. 
OT ae 


CLMOPELS $1010$18 








Kills Currant Worms, &c., in use si 
1880. SOLD BY THE SEED DEALERS. 








Saitattaensee aE 
381 Lincoln Trust Building, 8t. Louis, 3 


Don’t Rent 


HOME OF 














YOUR OWN 


Read ''The Corn Belt," a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 


containing exact and tru 
|} tiem about farm lands in the West. 





Send 25 cents in stamps fora 
ime dao 














FARIIS AT BARGAINS. 


Partition sale of farms, in the oldest and best 
rts of sta 








~ if 
h 
iles from Hannibal 
four miles ae LT tot M.K&T R.R.; 
roads ra very; also telephone 

community: freight 1 cent “fy on cream to 
Pal: Gcoamery. il on 4244 and 160 
actual po , ore aick sale Pri Ly 2TH. 
WHITE rate eee, Hy, Bunkers. Mam | 160 44.500. 500 $0,300; clear’ from "ensumeranse; 
ands right he ply (mages ee Pouueae = WS ane per acre; will guarantee this 


FARM, Brookfield, Linn o.. Mo. CHERRY DELL, Harnibal Me 














Indian Games’ i 5 | FORS 
CORNISH aw: R, us or, 16 ALE THE FIEGLER DAIRY FARM 
ee : One p ayy = pped ay Se? estabi 
FR pio a gv ® handsome watch to any per~ | St. Louis on Iron ‘Mountain ‘i, Bras “ele _ ot 
0 will carefully distribute a few ot | dairy property on account of age and physieal 
4 : ae their acquaintances. ANSWER Hg of the can os Mig 4 
ETT: . all the property, 
W. C. DAVIE cows, a lot of young cattle.7 horses, wagons. 
80 East Seventh ty Hoe York, tools, machinery, datry Gxiures, eto, required for 
first class datry. (No trade be ) 
Be For further i 
AMMOTH BRONZE TURK S Large Foe stifoula, or call on A, Mittelberg, 16 N. 
MAR per li. Ve x, KEYS socis Ve HAEFNER, Festus, Mo. 





P. Rocks, bred for 


WHITE £228 


on early ma- 
+ Fulton, Mo. 








Mice! 


BIG FOUR ROUTE 


“PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION.” 


Most Handsomely Equipped Trains 
To 


BUFFALO 
rom ST. LOUIS. 


fh Coaches. Sleepers, Library and 









BULBS. 
Large Double Pearl Tube- 

roses, per 

GOGO Wasiceus... ssc 
Elephants’ Ears, 10c each. 


Cannas, named sorts 
— » 10¢ each; 







fF 
Thro 






dozen, 







Madeira Vines, each 5c, 





GRINDSTONES. 


maker to user, 75-]b. stone. diam- 
eter 20 inches, $2.30. 100 lb. stone. ir 


10 Large Packets, trial col- 
_ nches, $5.30. Bither size 
nearest f 


lection, 25c; either ve 
tables or flowers. ™ 


PLANTS. 


6 Everblooming Roses, all 
different, standard 50 
varieties ............ Cc 


Postpaid. 


PLANT SEED CO.,5 


814 N. Fourth St., 













For locating gold and silver, lost treasures. 
RODS ss Go. Box ibe Baler Free. Address 

















St. Louis, Mo. 








